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OU would think that with the 

menace of the atomic bomb hang- 
ing over the world, and with people 
everywhere at their wit’s end trying to 
find ways of solving the terrible prob- 
lems that beset them, public relations 
workers would be devoting their major 
time and attention to developing a clear 
understanding of what is taking place 
in the world about us. 

But evidently this is not the case. 
Instead of a lessening of, there is actu- 
ally an increase in, the clamor for more 
information about the tools and tech- 
niques and less attention given to the 
principles and background material of 
public relations. Many directors and 
counselors, as well as members of their 
staffs, continue to talk about how to do 
this or that so that they can make 
money more easily. They give little 
attention to vital and pressing social 
problems, which should guide their 
thinking and activities. 

If ever there was a fime when insight 
into human processes and an under- 
standing of the new human destiny in 
the making were needed it is now. And, 
by the very nature of the position he 
occupies and the work he does as ad- 
viser and consultant, the public rela- 
tions worker should have a front seat 
at the show. He should be the most 
serious, interested and earnest spec- 
tator of all. 

If public relations is to achieve a 
stature worthy of its potentialities, we 


who practice it must demonstrate our 
right to occupy a preferred position. 
As practitioners we must show that we 
are men of parts who rise above petty 
considerations of financial gain alone. 
If we are to help guide management we 
must be thoughtful, studious men and 
women who come solidly to grips with 
the fundamental problems of our time. 
We cannot afford to be, or appear to be, 
interested more in the mechanics of 
our work than in an understanding of, 
and a desire to help solve, the great 
problems our institutions are facing. 

It is evident that no practitioner of 
any art or science can be of much value 
to himself or anyone else if he does not 
know the technical aspects of his call- 
ing. The possession of such equipment 
is taken for granted. It is accepted as 
axiomatic also that a laborer is worthy 
of his hire. But when the expert de- 
votes his main efforts to discussing and 
emphasizing mechanics, he endangers 
both his personal welfare and that of 
the profession, trade or field of which 
he is a part. 

Ideally, of course, what is needed is 
a sane blending of the interest in prac- 
tices and techniques on the one hand 
and of philosophy and principles on the 
other. The two are supplemental. Not 
even the most practical worker can be 
truly effective without at the same time 
being a clear thinker with a vision 
which transcends the financial aspects 
of his work. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN THE CRUCIAL PERIOD AHEAD 


By JAMES W. IRWIN 
Public and Employee Relations Consultant to Management, New York 


HE greatest opportunity in his- 

tory to function in the public 
interest and recapture leadership of 
public, employe and political thought 
awaits the nation’s industrial, business 
and financial leaders. 

That they will meet the responsi- 
bilities and obligations offered by an 
opportunity that may never return if 
muffed is indicated by a change of 
thinking and an increased aggressive- 
ness in recent weeks. 

An important part in helping these 
leaders carry out those responsibilities 
and obligations will fall upon the public 
relations profession, and those few 
members who also are equally proficient 
in matters of employe and industrial 
relations. 

It is hardly necessary to gaze into a 
crystal ball to determine some of the 
problems ahead, for they have been 
brought into focus sharply by events 
of the last few months. 

If enterprise, as we know it, is to 
survive and continue to develop for the 
peoples of the nation and the world 
constantly better living standards, by 
designing and making improved prod- 
ucts, providing better services and, in 
all cases, giving the lifeblood to trade 
and prosperity that comes only from 
sustained employment at fair wages for 
work efficiently performed, every in- 
dustrial, business and financial leader, 
whether his company be large or small, 
must exert the utmost in thought and 
effort toward recapturing the respect 
and leadership of the masses. 

Can it be done? And can those who 
function as public relations technicians, 
either as employes or outside coun- 
selors, help? 


There is every reason why they can, 
The writer believes this because he 
has seen them function successfully in 
guiding their employers or clients over 
the treacherous shoals of a fickle public 
opinion and has marveled at the way 
tried practitioners have been able to 
reassemble shattered corporate and in- 
dividual reputations and to minimize 
the effects of campaigns designed to 
tear down companies, products or indi- 
viduals. 

As the enterprise branch of our econ- 
omy enters into another critical period 
in a history of consecutive crises, we 
must look backward for just a fleeting 
study of what has gone before. 

The failure of business to tell its 
story in the twenties caused it to lose 
the support it had enjoyed for years as 
a contributor to the welfare of the 
people. Having learned its lessons the 
hard way, it became articulate to a 
limited degree and was beginning to 
regain public and employe confidence 
by 1938 and 1939 when war clouds 
again brought up problems of respon- 
sibility and public service. 

Before the war was very far along, 
those who had dedicated their careers 
toward upsetting the American way of 
life by socializing industry and making 
government all powerful as the pro- 
vider of a more abundant life recog- 
nized that the task well done in the war 
program was swinging the pendulum 
of public opinion back in favor of busi- 
ness, and steps were laid by these op- 
ponents to arrest that rapidly growing 
attitude of friendliness. 

The grasp for power over produc- 
tion, power over prices, power over 
dividends, and power over other phases 
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of management is one of the results 
that has manifested itself. 

Most certainly, the relations between 
management and labor will dominate 
the public relations, as well as the man- 
agement phases, for several years to 
come. 


Honesty, Sincerity Essential 


The public will be receptive to frank 
approaches attempting to clarify these 
relationships. It will have little patience 
with subterfuge, camouflaging, mumbo 
jumbo, selfish interest. It will cast its 
vote for the individual or company or 
side it believes the most sincere and 
honest. 

Unless management is successful in 
interpreting itself, its policies and the 
reasons behind its ways of doing busi- 
ness and the products and services it 
offers, the emotion-arousing techniques 
of the power-hungry, selfishly inspired 
minority will thrive upon the gullibility 
of the rank and file and the battle will 
be lost. And let none say it is not a 
battle. The problem ahead is just as 
much a war as was that between the 
Allies and the Axis to make supreme 
and everlasting one of two opposing 
concepts of government. 

There are many areas of activity 
which must be covered and covered 
well and quickly. 

The most important of all is em- 
ployes, for without the support of em- 
ploye thinking and respect of a major- 
ity of employes for managerial ability, 
none of the other areas is worth bother- 
ing about. 

The second most important is com- 
munities. In our industrial communities 
we may be made or broken. With the 
support of our neighbors, who regard 
industry as a good neighbor, we can 
win many battles. Without the support 
of our neighbors, we stand to win none. 

The third is of major importance. 
Stockholders are an integral part of 
the corporate family, along with em- 
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ployes. If stockholders believe in our 
efforts to protect our companies against 
the invasion of outsiders and serve as 
trustees for their investments—just as 
we are trustees for the welfare and 
livelihood of our employes—they will 
join the fray and back us up even to 
the extent of a suspension of dividends. 

Fourth is the public—the public as 
a whole. Those who buy our products 
or services. Those who approve or dis- 
approve our policies or activities. Those 
who hold in their hands the power to 
run us out of business or build us up, 
just as they hold it within their power 
to return to office men and women dedi- 
cated to fostering class warfare or who 
pussyfoot on issues affecting the na- 
tional welfare, or to throw them out 
in favor of candidates pledged to work 
for the interest of all the people—not 
the interest of agriculture or capital or 
labor, but in behalf of all the people all 
the time so that capital, labor and agri- 
culture will progress side by side with 
equally -beneficial results. 


Allergic to Public Opinion 


Fifth, and, in this observer's opinion, 
least important, is government. Gov- 
ernment will jump as the people will it. 
Politicians are allergic to public think- 
ing. But to have government recognize 
the problems of industry and business 
and the necessity for fair treatment of 
the geese that lay the golden payrolls, 
which pay the taxes and provide for 
those feeding at the public trough, 
special effort must be made to see that 
government—local, county, state and 
federal—is exposed to business and 
industrial policy and aims and educated 
to the sound economies on which enter- 
prise operates. 

Business and industry: have learned 
much from government in the last thir- 
teen years. A few enlightened states- 
men of industry carried on the battle 
alone and were the first to raise public 
and industrial relations to policy-mak- 


ing status within their organizations. 
But the farsighted few were far too 
few, indeed. 


As slow as he is to act and change 
his ways of operation, though, it must 
be admitted that the industrial and bus- 
iness executive is hard-hitting when he 
becomes sufficiently aroused. Within 
the last few months, he has finally got- 
ten up on his hind legs and now there 
is a general movement throughout the 
land whereby there will be developed 
ex*cutive articulateness springing from 
the grass roots and growing like 
the proverbial snowball to proportions 
which will offset the endeavors of those 
who are anti-business and anti-industry. 

At that, business and industry are 
only following government and labor. 
The pattern for the future has been 
laid down by several important govern- 
ment agencies. The Department of 
State now has an assistant secretary for 
public relations. The charts for the pro- 
posed Department of National Defense 
show an assistant secretary for public 
relations. 


Union Public Relations 
Free from Red Tape 


Virtually every national and local 
union has a top-ranking officer charged 
with public relations responsibilities, 
planning and execution and unfettered 
with the type of red tape and long con- 
templation that is a hindrance to in- 
dustrial spokesmen. 

Management-labor relations are go- 
ing to be the No. 1 problem facing 
public relations for some time to come. 


The clash between agitators and 
managers is a bittter one. The rule-or- 
ruin ambition voiced by the United 
Automobile Workers cannot be tossed 
aside lightly by anyone. 

The mass production industry strikes, 
the cleverly manipulated stoppages in 
the strategically important ball bearing 
and glass industries and their effect 


upon the overall economy have been 
tremendous. 

If the Truman plan for fact-finding 
committees in labor-management dis- 
putes becomes the standard, and public 
opinion is relied upon to force union or 
management to abide by the decisions 
of the Presidential committees, then 
soundly conceived and resourcefully 
executed public relations activities be- 
come even more important than before. 


Must Be at Policy Level 


If the court of public opinion is to 
become the court of last resort—and 
there is every indication such will be 
the case—then management is quite 
right in beginning to regard public rela- 
tions as a responsibility on a par with 
production efficiency, thorough distri- 
bution, sound financing, progressive 
engineering and research. 

This government enlistment of the 
court of public opinion in settling labor 
disputes also brings up another public 
relations factor of great importance. 
Sincere management has suffered in 
the past for the anti-public sins of a 
few managers whose exploitation of 
employes, corrupting of officials, pro- 
duction of poor products have been 
seized by critics of enterprise as valid 
and sufficient reasons for changing 
things around. Would it be out of the 
way for the nearly 99 44/100 percent 
of management which is sincere, honest 
and good quietly to see that no pur- 
chases are made from a company which 
is known to be bad and which has, 
through its badness, provided ammu- 
nition to the smear artists and agita- 
tors? Anyone known to be an enemy 
of labor goes on a blacklist. Why not 
have a jet-black listing of those who, 
as members of industry, help to destroy 
confidence in industry? 

The public relations of the future is 
going to be more of a science than in 
the past. The opinions of the public, of 
employes and of stockholders are going 
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to influence the formulation of manage- 
ment policies. Just as the profession of 
public relations will move forward 
rapidly, so will that of opinion-getting, 
because the two will go hand in hand. 

There also are indications that the 
long neglected woman’s viewpoint will 
come in for attention. Because of the 
superior intuitiveness they possess over 
their male associates, women are pro- 
gressing rapidly in higher management 


circles, particularly in the fields of pub- . 


lic and employe relations and in adver- 
tising, and their value in the develop- 
ment and execution of programs for 
industry will increase, because women 
as buyers and as stockholders, and 
more importantly as voters, have come 
to occupy a niche in the overall scheme 
of things which no longer can be under- 
estimated. 


Advertising: a P.R. Tool 


Advertising is becoming more and 
more a tool of public relations rather 
than a tool of sales promotion, for the 
copy and illustrations which cover phil- 
osophy plus product are those which do 
the best selling job for a product itself 
as well as the institution behind the 
product. 

Straight from the shoulder advertis- 
ing copy discussing matters of disagree- 
ment between companies and unions 
also will increase in the period ahead. 
But the preparation and placement will 
be influenced by the public and employe 
relations technicians rather than by 
those in the advertising department or 
agency. 

Nor will press and radio be neglected. 
They still are the most potent of the 
channels through which the public may 
be reached quickly and consistently. 
But executives have much to learn in 
furthering their relations with the press. 
Politicians and union leaders have 
worked at it for years and done a 
mighty efficient job of putting manage- 
ment in the runner-up position. The 
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day of “no comment” by industrial 
leaders has gone. The public relations 
counselor of the period ahead will 
operate as a doctor to business—not in 
the realm of efficiency or product bet- 
terment or sales coverage development 
but as a diagnostician who will warn 
of activities which will endanger cor- 
porate health and epidemics which will 
sweep upon the industrial economy and 
who will prescribe antitoxins to stave 
off adverse activity or remedies to en- 
list public support once an infection has 
taken hold. 

Where is management going to ob- 
tain the man and woman power to carry 
out these augmented activities rela- 
tions? That is a major problem! 

Even though the armed services and 
other government agencies built up 
staffs totaling 70,000 persons with the 
titles “public relations officer” or “‘in- 
formational specialist” or “technical 
information clerk,” few are competent 
to deal with the complex problems in- 
dustry has in the fields of public and 
industrial relations because their duties 
were those of publicity only, and in a 
period when editors and radio program 
directors were hungry for news dealing 
with the war and all its phases. 


Experience Required 


Let the company head be exceedingly 
wary of turning over some of his public 
and employe relations problems to 
those with so little experience and vir- 
tually no background of activity in 
competition with those of opposing 
philosophies. 

The battle is going to be an interest- 
ing one. The legal and accounting spe- 
cialists came into their own with an 
increase in government regulations and 
tax problems. 

The public and employe relations 
specialists are about to come into their 
own as human relationships and the 
stake of business in public appraisal 
and endorsement become al/ important. 
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Businesses and industries which en- 
ter this critical period with honest pol- 
icies and honest products and use every 
honest means to interpret and sell those 
policies and products to employes and 
public may do so with a smug feeling 
of being in the right and a reasonable 
possibility of success. But those who 
cut corners and adopt a smug attitude 
may well enjoy their comfort now, for 
it will be only temporary and they will 
be put to rout, if not by the bargaining 
agents for their own employes, then by 
the public itself. The danger is that 
they will drag down those who want 
to and are doing right. 

Two creeds may be helpful guide- 
posts to those executives in top man- 
agement and those technicians who 
have to do with industry’s public and 
employe relations activities in the fu- 
ture. 

One was written by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of General Motors Cor- 
poration in 1935, several years after a 
group of division general managers and 
their public and employe relations coun- 
selors had successfully pioneered a co- 
ordinated program of public, employe 
and community relations which later be- 
came identified as “The Dayton Plan.” 

Mr. Sloan said, in part: “The prob- 
lem of good public relations in the vari- 
ous communities in which General Mo- 
tors operates has always been on my 
mind—today, more than ever. The 
present tempo of public thinking em- 
phasizes the importance of not only 
being, in a true sense, good neighbors, 
but of promoting an understanding of 
the fact that we are good neighbors. 
That leads me to the conclusion that a 
letter, outlining our thinking as to the 
problem, and suggesting a plan of defi- 
nite action with respect to that think- 
ing, is highly essential. 

“We cannot make ‘More and Better 
Friends for General Motors’ unless we 
begin at home. By ‘home,’ I mean, first, 
within ourselves, and second, within 


each and every community in which 
any General Motors activity resides, 
The impression of the public at large 
depends, to an important extent, on our 
relationship with that part of the public 
that constitutes each such community. 
Right there is the place to build a sound 
and solid foundation with a resulting 
vital contribution toward ‘More and 
Better Friends for General Motors’— 
everywhere. 

“In one community (Dayton) where 
these forces have been marshalled to- 
ward this objective, the results have 
been truly remarkable.” 

The other came from the thinking 
of Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of 
Monsanto Chemical Company, and his 
personal assistant, in 1938, when Mon- 
santo launched a particularly success- 
ful integrated activity covering all 
phases of public and employe relations, 
stockholder education and institutional 
advertising. 


Good Manners and Morals 


This reads: “Industrial and public 
relations seek to endow a corporation 
with that which in an individual would 
be good manners and good morals. In 
our industrial and public relations, we 
shall be measured by the way we treat 
our employes, by the way we treat our 
customers, by the way we treat our 
suppliers, by the way we treat our 
stockholders and by the way in which 
all of our employe and our business 
and our community contacts are han- 
dled. We will succeed or fail in our 
purposes by the way we do things and 
the way in which our corporate char- 
acter is interpreted and identified.” 

The other day a leading manufac- 
turer of farm implements announced 
the first new development in plows in 
virtually centuries. This new plow 
breaks up the hard, impenetrable plow- 
pan permitting the roots of plants to 
thrive on hitherto unreachable water, 
chemicals and food. It does something 
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else, too. As it cultivates, it mixes into 
the long used soil just a little of the new 
soil, giving life to the old. A farmer 
applying the new implement not only 
contributes his bit to national soil con- 
servation, but he also cuts down on 
his personal physical labor and grows 
greater crop yields per acre, adding to 
his income, whatever the current mar- 
ket may be. It will take him several 
years to reach the goal of improvement. 

That plow—called the Altgelt T.N. 
T.—carries a lesson for those members 
of management who are beginning to 
think of public relations. 

In public relations, too, we must cul- 
tivate scientifically. We must use the 
most modern of plowshares. We must 
break through the plowpan so public 
thought may reach down into the 
fresher strata of thinking. We must 
mix in a little new information with 
the old. We must not be impatient for 
results. It takes time to change thinking 
but if enough of us work at our task 
sincerely and consistently, making sure 
we are in the right, using all the energy 
and resourcefulness industry has at its 
command, we may lean back eventually 
in the knowledge that we and our asso- 
ciates helped industry go into the battle 
and come back carrying its shield, and 
not on it. 


Twofold Approach 


Management’s approach in the era 
ahead should be twofold: 

One, it should lay out a carefully co- 
ordinated plan to project its philos- 
ophies and policies and product services 
in the direction of employes, operating 
communities, stockholders, customers 
and the general public. 

Two, it must make careful prepara- 
tion to meet anti-trust actions, war con- 
tract investigations, unfair labor de- 
mands, consumer group attacks. 

It’s really not so difficult as it might 
seem to organize properly for this 
weapon of both offense and defense. 
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Down-to-earth interpretations of ac- 
tivities and the reasons behind them, 
simpler and more informative financial 
reports, keener dramatization of the 
results of science and research and 
their impact upon the individual, eth- 
ical and letter perfect claims in adver- 
tising and sales promotion, educational 
assistance to those who make the laws, 
a friendly open door to public and 
officials so they can see what makes 
industry tick and why it does things as 
it does, and similar activities which 
soon will become routine and cause top 
executives to wonder why they have 
not done them before. 


No Time to Waver 


This total war between philosophies 
is an issue that apparently will be joined 
not too many months hence. 


Let the executives who care “turn 
to” with the vigor they applied to their 
war tasks. Let them apply the same 
energy and thinking, to protect what 
they know and can prove to be the best 
system of enterprise, that they did to 
save the universe. Let them forget so- 
cial events, families, vacations and 
other such responsibilities and interests 
for the duration. Let them establish 
teams of economists, lawyers and pub- 
lic and employe relations specialists at 
their elbows. If they are members of 
large organizations, such internal or- 
ganizations can be well supported. If 
they are in small organizations, or, as 
many large companies do, prefer the 
services of someone with an outside 
viewpoint, let them share the services 
of a counselor organization and benefit 
from the breadth of experience such 
firms are going through constantly. 

But let them do something! 

For the little contribution of each 
company and executive in its own oper- 
ating community or nationally will 
build up into a great and powerful 
whole! 
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A Dyuamée Piece of Human Mechanism 


By MAX HILL 
Noted AP and NBC War Correspondent and Commentator 


O PROFILE the life of James W. 

Irwin is to place under the edi- 
torial microscope a fascinating and dy- 
namic piece of human mechanism in 
the field of public and employe rela- 
tions. 

For nearly eighteen years, it has been 
my privilege to observe at close range 
his constant battling in behalf of the 
American corporate system. 

In that decade and a half, Irwin has 
put up an equally successful fight to 
develop among business, industrial and 
financial executives a much better at- 
titude toward their own employes, the 
public and the press and radio as the 
two unofficial representatives of the 
public. 

No rule-of-thumb operator, Irwin 
knows which way a company should 
go and why. He bases his know-how 
on fact-finding and fact-checking. He 
believes opinion research to plumb the 
thoughts of public, stockholders and 
employes has become a necessity if 
management is to function at its best. 
He believes in establishing a policy that 
is right and then fighting for the up- 
holding of that policy. He admits, quite 
candidly, that, although his fees and 
expenses are footed by his clients, he 
actually works only half time for them, 
the other half of his effort being in the 
interests of the clients’ public and em- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Max Hill, author of the ac- 
companying profile on James W. Irwin, has worked 
with Irwin on two different occasions. The first was 
in 1928 when both were engaged in the Denver 
newspaper fight which made journalistic history. The 
second was when Hill served as a member of Irwin's 
staff in the General Motors Corporation. 


Hill subseq ly b chief of the New York 
Bureau of the Associated Press, was in the Far East 
when the Japs struck Pearl Harbor and was imprisoned 
in Sagamo Penitentiary. Repatriated, he became a rov- 
ing correspondent for National Broadcasting Company, 
covering Turkey, North Africa, Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, and other sectors. 


Now one of NBC's headline commentators, he 
broadcasts world-wide every Sunday on the Sheaffer 
Pen hour. 


ployes. He fights hard to have his 
clients’ aims understood by employes 
and public, but he will labor just as 
energetically to have his clients under- 
stand the interests of employes and 
public. 

He has no time nor sympathy for 
industrial executives who take short 
cuts in ethics and he maintains that if 
every corporation head would spend 
just a fraction of the time he devotes 
to finance problems to thinking in terms 
of public and employe relations, the 
road of public opinion would become a 
rocky one for muckrakers, mudslingers, 
ambitious politicians and greedy labor 
agents. 

He actually proclaims that if every 
company head will do his individual 
part, in every community, in interpret- 
ing facts to employes, public and stock- 
holders, there will arrive a time when 
business such as the Irwin organization 
can liquidate. 


A Skilled Newsman 


He is known throughout industry as 
“Jim Irwin.” But in the newspaper pro- 
fession, of which he was and still isa 
legend because of his sensational beats 
in the roaring twenties and his equally 
spectacular demonstration of journal- 
istic prowess sixteen years later, on 
July 28, 1945, when he chalked up a 
great beat—late in December, chosen 
by United Press as one of the twelve 
major stories of the year—for the three 
major press wire services from his 
flaming office 850 feet above the street 
in the Empire State Building, aflame 
from a crashing Army B-25 plane, he 
is known by reporters, Washington cor- 
respondents, politicians, publishers and 
editors as “Jimmy.” “Jimmy the Cub" 
who went from covering club meetings 
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at 19 and $10 a week to managing 
editor of one of Wisconsin’s largest 
and most influential dailies at 21, and 
then on to the city editorship of a 
Chicago daily of 480,000 circulation 
weekdays and 1,200,000 Sundays be- 
fore he was 23, and still upward to a 
supervising editorship in the famous— 
or shall we say infamous—Denver 
newspaper fight before he was 26. 

The depression of the late twenties 
and early thirties caused him to look 
seriously at leaving the newspaper bus- 
iness and working in behalf of indus- 
try. At the turn of the thirties, he hung 
his hat on a hook in the Dayton, Ohio, 
headquarters of Frigidaire as the No. 6 
man in the then publicity department, 
which reported to a fourth assistant 
sales manager. A year later, he was 
director of the department, and six 
months after that, he had convinced 
the general management their approach 
was unsound, and a far-sighted wizard 
of production and human relationships, 
William F. Armstrong, now vice presi- 
dent in charge of all manufacturing 
for General Motors, moved him up to 
his staff as director of public relations 
to develop sound policy and activity in 
the fields of public, community and 
employe relations. 


The “Dayton Plan” 


The Armstrong-Irwin combination 
was so effective that it was only a mat- 
ter of a few months before five other 
operating divisions of GM wanted the 
Armstrong-Irwin formula applied to 
their problems. Out of the combined 
work came what has become known 
throughout industry as the Dayton 
Plan, a technique embodying integrated 
activity covering an entire industrial 
community and fanning out from there 
nationally. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., watch- 
ed the experiment with unusual inter- 
est and caused its application in Gen- 
eral Motors’ forty-one plant cities. In 
the eleven years since, many other pro- 
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gressive and sound thinking industrial 
enterprises have adopted the Dayton 
Plan in its entirety. 

Along in 1938, Irwin was elected 
assistant to Edgar Monsanto Queeny, 
president of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, in St. Louis. Again, there evolved 
a team—that of Queeny and Irwin— 
which developed an integrated public, 
employe and stockholder relations and 
institutional advertising program that 
has been the envy of Monsanto’s com- 
petitors. 


Becomes a Consultant 


So many chief executives of first- 
line companies heard of the Irwin for- 
mula, or technique, that in the early 
forties frequent were the remarks: 
“It’s too bad you aren’t in private prac- 
tice so we could retain you.” 

So the shingle of “James W. Irwin, 
Public and Employe Relations Con- 
sultant,” was hung high on the tower 
of the world’s tallest building. A second 
shingle now is swinging with Chicago’s 
breezes in the center of the Loop. 

An unusual practitioner is this 43- 
year-old dynamo. By and of big news- 
papers and big business, he is deter- 
mined to keep his clientele small so that 
each client may have his personal atten- 
tion, implemented by the thought and 
planning of several junior partners and 
an able staff of specialists. 

He believes in working for his clients 
just as he did for GM and Monsanto 
—being always available, daytime or 
night-time, weekday or holiday—oper- 
ating at the policy level with manage- 
ment and seeing to it that future plan- 
ning as well as current activities are 
studied from the public and industrial 
relations standpoint—and carried out 
in the public interest. 

Few people can be said to know 
Irwin well. He shuns bridge and small 
talk social gatherings. Regarded by 
some who don’t know him as cold and 
unsentimental, but always in the right, 
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those who do know him intimately 
marvel at the thoughtfulness with 
which he always is doing something for 
a friend, helping a staff member, turn- 
ing to with real energy to help out 
the Navy Department, the Army Air 
Forces or the Republican Party. 

He has two real loves in life: news- 
papers and industry! He fights unre- 
servedly, but fairly, anyone, big or 
small, politically powerful or not, who 
makes an unwarranted pass at business. 
He probably would rather be managing 
editor of a fast moving, hard hitting 
newspaper again than president of a 
huge corporation. 


A Wisconsin “Firecracker” 


The day on which he was born back 
in 1902 on July the Fourth, up in 
Portage, Wisconsin, has been an in- 
fluence on Irwin’s character and _ be- 
havior, because never let it be said 
that he doesn’t explode at times—either 
from sheer enthusiasm for the project 
he has under way, or from disgust over 
the stupidity of an individual or a 
group in falling for untrue union prop- 
aganda, or the “ism” of a do-gooder 
propagandist. 

Those veterans of the 1936-37 sit- 
downs in GM and the other automo- 
tive plants recall how Irwin worked a 
twenty-hour shift seven days a week 
for almost twelve weeks and suffered 
not a single departmental stoppage in 
the plants of the six GM divisions he 
served. Members of the War Labor 
Board will long remember the fast 
walking, fast thinking Monsanto exec- 
utive who, in 1942, left a hospital bed 
in St. Louis to fly all night to Boston 
and wrest a victory from the A. F. of 
L., and a favorable decision from the 
big board in Washington, and place 
New England’s industry back in war 
production. 


Others reminisce on how he split his 
time for five months in 1940 and shut- 
tled every other seven days between St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast trying to coordinate the 
G.O.P.-Willkie Club activities for Na- 
tional Chairman Joseph Martin and 
Executive Director John D. M. Ham- 
ilton—all for free. Irwin just wanted 
to help put the New Dealers on the rolls 
of the unemployed. 

When war clouds began to gather in 
1941, he dropped everything one Sun- 
day evening early in June, hopped an 
11:00 p.m. plane in St. Louis at the 
request of the then undersecretary, 
James V. Forrestal, and reported in the 
Navy Department at opening time the 
next morning to assist the undersecre- 
tary, the chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance and other naval officials in de- 
veloping the Navy’s famous Produc- 
tion Incentive Program, later the Navy 
“E”, and still later the Army-Navy 
Joint Production Incentive Program 
with the Army-Navy “E”, regarded as 
one of the greatest public and employe 
relations accomplishments in industrial 
history. Again, it was for free. He con- 
sistently maintains that every indus- 
trialist, every professional man, owes 
part of his talent and time to the service 
of the nation. Unless they contribute, 
he argues, they can blame only them- 
selves when impractical, long haired 
theorists gain control of activity and 
public thought. 


First Things Come First 


He’s the sort of champion industry 
needs and can use. He’s the sort of 
champion who will see that the house 
of a client is in order and who will then 
work day and night, year in and year 
out, to strengthen the position of that 
house in the minds of employes, public 
and government. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


— aud the Legal Professou 


By RUFUS G. KING, JR. 
Member of the New York Bar 


UST before the war, in the police 

court neighborhood of a great city, 
| found a member of my profession 
practicing law behind a door labelled 
“Public Relations.” I was engaged in 
looking up all the people having public 
relations listings in the city telephone 
directory, and had encountered gen- 
eral practitioners, specialists, super- 
chromed advertising agencies, press 
agents, and a smattering of unem- 
ployed and unemployables. But this 
was something different. His waiting 
room was crowded with ladies of a pro- 
fession older than the law, and I was 
hustled into his presence without for- 
malities. He told me his public relations 
activities consisted of keeping ‘these 
girls’. out of legal difficulties and de- 
fending them when they got into 
trouble. At the time both my loyalties 
—to public relations and to the law— 
were offended by what I took for a 
slanderous whimsy. But with more re- 
flection I have come to think the man 
had a good point, and a perception of 
relationships that shames most of us. 


Leery of One Another 


The natural affinity between law and 
public relations is all too frequently 
disregarded by members of both pro- 
fessions. When lawyers and public re- 
lations men are thrown together, there 
isan unfortunate tendency to lapse into 
“we and they” thinking. Like all spe- 
cialists, and particuarly those whose 
specialty has been professionalized, 
each group is loyal unto itself and 
slightly leery of the other. Sometimes 
the lawyer stands directly in the path 
of his public relations associates, frus- 


trating worthwhile programs in blind 
loyalty to his own fine print. He does 
not understand the language or the ob- 
jectives of public relations, and it is 
easy to say “No” when the value of a 
“Yes” is obscure to him. Just as often, 
the public relations man will charge 
enthusiastically into some shadowland 
of the law which is genuinely verboten 
—the Wagner Act, the Sherman Act, 
the Robinson-Patman Act and a host 
of others—and then deprecate his legal 
mentor for checking him short of the 
real dangers lurking there. Such con- 
flicts in direction are inevitable, but 
the heat they produce reveals failure 
on the part of each to understand and 
appreciate the functions of the other. 
The two professions are strikingly alike 
in many aspects. A closer mutual ac- 
quaintanceship would be profitable to 
both. 


Common Ancestry 


At the outset, law and public rela- 
tions have venerable common ancestry 
in the art of advocacy. Through the 
ages, the eloquent and the ingenious 
have been called upon to plead causes, 
make representations and_ prescribe 
“know-how” for their fellows, and 
whether their achievements are claimed 
by law or public relations is a mere 
hind-sight quibble. Such luminaries as 
Moses, Cicero, Machiavelli, Benjamin 
Franklin, Daniel Webster could adorn 
the family trees of both professions. 

Law is a very old livelihood and 
public relations a very new one, so 
there is no chronological parallel be- 
tween their developments, but the de- 
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velopmental steps have been the same. 
Lawyers, as such, were unnecessary in 
societies where the relationships be- 
tween sovereign and subject were 
simple and personal. The brotherhood 
made its appearance with the first for- 
mal legal precepts. It was originally a 
group of artistic fellows who could 
dress up a given set of facts and present 
it to the judge to win a desired applica- 
tion of the law ; they took facts as they 
found them, the theft, the trespass, the 
breach of peace. The practice of law 
has long since become a pseudo-science, 
specialty rather than art, because of all 
the vast complexities introduced into 
modern legal systems. Today the law- 
yer advises and interprets, guiding his 
client through the intricate maze. He 
is primarily a counsel rather than an 
advocate. 

Similarly, the public relations pro- 
fession was not formally recognized so 
long as human relationships were sim- 
ple and personal. When it appeared it 
was an art, and it remained so even in 
the practice of modern pioneers in the 
field, who won reputations for present- 
ing given facts to the public to create 
some desired attitude or win some de- 
sired reaction. But the same meta- 
morphosis has taken place, because of 
the infinite complexities that character- 
ize business and personal relationships 
today. The public relations practitioner 
is also a specialist, studying public re- 
lations consequences that his client 
might overlook, counselling in day-to- 
day activities, and ready to fight out his 
case before the public only if a fight 
cannot be averted by foresight. 


Roles Are Advisory 


In short, the modern lawyer exists 
by the fact that legal relationships are 
too complicated for the layman to cope 
with alone ; the modern public relations 
profession has emerged in response to 
a precisely similar need with respect to 
non-legal relationships. The attitudes 


of labor, consumer groups and other 
“publics” may be as important in pres- 
ent-day affairs as the impact of law 
and the attitudes of law-enforcement 
bodies. The former are more volatile, 
hence more difficult to appraise and 
deal with, than the latter. In both cases 
the role is advisory rather than advoca- 
tive, and in both cases special, expert 
knowledge and experience are called 
for. 


Some Differences 


The lawyer would probably analyze 
his vocation as more intellectual, less 
intuitive, than public relations. Law is 
relatively static, a large body of definite 
rules against which the lawyer must 
set the dynamic facts of his particular 
case. The workings of the law are 
channelized ; it takes little insight to 
predict where legal consequences will 
make themselves felt. In contrast, pub- 
lic relations calls primarily for ap- 
praisals of dynamism against dynam- 
ism; the unpredictability of human 
nature, which plagues the lawyer only 
in peripheral areas where his judges 
could “go either way,” is the very 
essence of public relations problems. 
But, recognizing that public relations is 
a subject like architecture and politics 
where everyone is inclined to think 
himself expert, the body of rules, prin- 
ciples, tools and measuring techniques 
upon which the modern public relations 
worker can call has become formidable. 
And this body of learning is constantly 
expanding. Treatises, case-books, jour- 
nals—all the sophistications of a ma- 
ture intellectual discipline—are making 
their appearance. The intuitive element 
will never be absent from the practice 
of public relations (nor, for that mat- 
ter, from the practice of any competent 
lawyer) but it is giving way more and 
more to guidance by technical knowl 
edge and reasoned analogy. At most 
this is a difference in means. Ends are 
unaffected. 
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The major objectives of both pro- 
fessions are the same. Both are service 
professions, depending on association 
with the enterprise of others, comple- 
mentary rather than creative. Both 
must therefore win and hold a clientele 
in order to exist. And since both are 
largely advisory and protective, posi- 
tive results are often difficult to show. 
Neither legal nor public relations serv- 
ices can be sold like shoes. Success de- 
pends on personal and_ professional 
reputation. 


Values for Both 


More broadly, both professions aim 
to serve their clients, to give maximum 
protection and benefits by their serv- 
ices. This is a matter of intellectual and 
intuitive activity, wherein the lawyer 
has more to gain from public relations 
than he has to offer in return. The law- 
yer equipped with a sound knowledge 
of public relations principles and tech- 
niques is demonstrably better equipped 
for his calling ; the converse value—the 
worth of learning in the law to public 
relations practitioners—is less demon- 
strable. On the last point, suffice it to 
say that legal training is valuable to 
anyone who is concerned with business 
in this over-regulated era, and to note 
the purported value of law as an “in- 
tellectual discipline.” If the public rela- 
tions aspirant has been through law 
school, splendid. If not, it is safe to 
generalize that there are broader areas 
than law which could be fruitfully ex- 
plored in preparation for a public rela- 
tions career. 

The rigid, formalistic organization 
of the legal profession has sometimes 
been a public relations weakness, a 
target for criticism that does not lack 
impact. The practice of law is more 
akin to the ancient guilds, more sur- 
rounded by barriers and taboos, than 
any other contemporary livelihood with 
the possible exceptions of medicine and 
the clergy. Black-robed judges, pon- 
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derous oaths of admission, apprentice- 
ship notions and rigorous bar examina- 
tions, professional renunciation of self- 
advertisement and a hundred lesser 
hoci-poci characterize the brotherhood. 
These things are nurtured for a simple 
reason, which applies to public rela- 
tions as well: lawyers have to sell them- 
selves as specialists, and professional 
trappings have the same function as 
distinctivé packaging or eye-catching 
color. When overdone, professional 
consciousness and professional dignity 
invite opprobrium. But when well done, 
they win public confidence and attract 
clients. Moreover, minimum standards 
and uniform ethical bounds are pre- 
scribed to assure, insofar as possible, 
that the reputation—trade-name—of 
the profession as a whole will not be 
too badly abused by individuals who 
are incompetent or otherwise unfit to 
peddle legal services as a livelihood. 


Behind the Door 
Marked “Public Relations” 


When a potential client goes through 
the door of J. Dokes, Attorney at Law, 
he is fairly well assured that Dokes has 
had some more or less adequate train- 
ing in his field and has met at least the 
fundamental requirements of respon- 
sible citizenship in his community. But 
if the door says ‘‘Public Relations” he 
may encounter anything; the refer- 
ence to unemployed and unemployables 
earlier herein was no mere rapture of 
euphony. Until public relations awakens 
to its unmistakable nature as a learned 
profession, and accepts the responsi- 
bilities implied in that status, it will 
continue to be a shelter for petty rack- 
eteers and a refuge for job-hunters 
who can afford desk space and a tele- 
phone listing instead of tramping the 
streets. The lawyer’s profession has 
been shaped for him by generations of 
able men who were jealous of its in- 
tegrity. The structure they built is 
somewhat rococo, but it is still some- 
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what magnificent. It inspires respect. 
The public relations profession can 
start afresh, without the influence of 
powdered wigs and Latin gibberish, but 
it would do well to note the foundations 
of the modern bar. These are, first, 
educational or apprenticeship require- 
ments which must be met by all who 
seek admission to the profession ; sec- 
ond, a code of ethics adapted to pro- 
fessional activities and policed by the 
profession itself; and third, profes- 
sional organization strong enough to 
engender group loyalties, control ad- 
missions, and assume general responsi- 
bility for the mutual interests of all 
members. 


Public Relations for the Bar 


On the other hand, the content of 
public relations, principles and tech- 
niques applicable to relations between 
the public and the bar cannot be too 
fully engaged in the service of the legal 
profession. It has been pointed out 
above that lawyers have done some 
pretty good merchandising for their 
product, surrounding the specialized 
service they render with an aura of 
dignity and authority that draws clients. 
But this very formalism has sometimes 
produced negative reactions as well, 
among clients and in the public mind. 
Many people believe, for instance, that 
legal services are a luxury, available 
only to the rich and powerful, or that 
the lawyer is a rope’s-end functionary 
like the priest and the undertaker, to 
be called upon only in time of calamity. 
Such misconceptions are harmful and 
costly. And there are some points at 
which the legal profession is inherently 
vulnerable. The conflicts with which 
the lawyer deals are often sharp; he 
participates vicariously in games where 
his principals can be badly hurt. And 
more often than not when things get 
rough the hurt is inflicted through the 
efforts of another lawyer; the ruinous 
judgment, the hidden paragraph that 


bankrupts someone, are the handiwork 
of the profession itself. Moreover, 
every one of the lawsuits that jam the 
courts is a test in which the lawyer or 
lawyers on one side must be exposed 
as having erred. “Keep the lawyers out” 
has reached crescendo in the area of 
labor negotiations, and is heard from 
other quarters as well. 

Public relations activity, careful, ef- 
fective enlightenment of the public as 
to how the lawyer serves society, would 
produce results. The legal profession 
has power when it exerts itself. That 
was demonstrated in its campaign, 
fought and won almost single-handed, 
against the court-packing proposal 
which turned out to be one of President 
Roosevelt’s worst defeats. The same 
power could well be used in improving 
the lawyer-client and lawyer-public re- 
lationships. Moreover, aside from lay- 
ing ignorant criticism and expanding 
the market for legal services, the bar 
would be discharging an important 
duty in mending its public relations 
fences. Lawyers are officers of the 
courts, public representatives of the 
judicial system which is one of the 
three bases of democratic government. 
The law is, in borrowed phrase, only a 
“brooding omnipresence” to the lay- 
man. His encounters with it are 
through his lawyer, and the burden 
falls on the latter to demonstrate its 
social ‘utility and its meritorious claims 
to respect. Alert members of the pro- 
fession, progressive bar associations, 
have done public relations jobs that are 
models for public relations practition- 
ers in other fields. Legal aid societies, 
various public services, educational 
campaigns have been large plus factors 
in the public relations of the profession. 
But the challenges have never been 
fully perceived, much less generally 
met, and large segments of the bar have 
yet to so much as become aware of 
the real service public relations could 
render tiem. 
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An Interesting Case 

Finally, the value of at least a basic 
knowledge of public relations prin- 
ciples and techniques to the practicing 
lawyer cannot be over-emphasized. A 
lawyer has to know his clients’ business 
to be worth his salt and a blind spot in 
the direction of public relations is the 
worst of all business handicaps. Any- 
one who is literate and familiar with 
law books can come up with answers 
which are apt to be right, so far as 
purely legal rulings go. The play of 
ability shows up apart from legalistic 
grubbing, in the soundness and prac- 
ticality of the course recommended 
among legal alternatives. A recent case, 
of peculiar interest to public relations 
workers, may be cited by way of illus- 
tration. Dunn & McCarthy v. Com’r of 
Internal Revenue, 139 Fed. 242 (CCA 
2d, Dec. 10, 1943). Whether counsel 
should have the full credit or not is im- 
material so far as the illustrative value 
of the case is concerned. By construc- 
tion backwards from the opinion, the 
situation appears to have been some- 
what as follows. The president of a 
large shoe company was addicted to 
playing the races, and borrowed heavily 
from his salesmen. His debts piled up 
hopelessly, and he took his own life. 
A legal question arose: Was the cor- 
poration liable for the debts incurred 
by its president from its employees? 
Counsel’s answer could have been no, 
without hesitation. But the debts were 
paid, because standing on legal rights 
would have destroyed morale within 
the organization and estranged cus- 
tomers who knew of the situation. 
Counsel’s final triumph, the holding in 
the case, was a ruling that the money 
so expended was an “ordinary and 
necessary” expense, deductible from 


income and hence a substantial tax ben- 
efit. The court said: 

“Although the corporation was under no 
legal obligation to make good to the sales- 
man the president’s personal borrowings, it 
properly recognized a moral obligation to 
do so, for the lenders were necessarily in- 
fluenced in some measure by the official 
position of the borrower; he was their im- 
mediate superior ... How customers would 
have viewed a failure to make good the 
salesman’s loans appears from the testimony 
of Mr. Gorman. Before the company paid, 
four customers who knew of the loans ex- 
pressed to him the expectation that the com- 
pany would take care of them; after the 
company did so, remarks of customers ‘came 
pretty thick and fast,’ and were ‘very com- 
plimentary.’ Mr. Emerson testified that the 
spirit of cooperation between the company’s 
officers, salesmen and customers had never 
been as high as at the present time. Thus it 
seems clear that the outlay was made for 
the purpose of conserving the good will of 
salesmen and customers and actually accom- 
plished that purpose.” 

This was a splendid legal maneuver, 
and, at the same time, top-flight public 
relations. A very damaging situation 
was turned into a public relations asset, 
and then made a tax benefit for the 
company as well. 

Besides effectiveness in counselling 
on legal matters, a knowledge of public 
relations gives the lawyer necessary 
equipment to deal with the non-legal 
problems that may be thrown at him. 
Lawyers are “word merchants.” Par- 
ticularly in the case of house-counsel, 
anything that requires strong or precise 
expression may turn up on counsel’s 
desk. This is perhaps a usurped func- 
tion, but since it is frequently dis- 
charged it should be discharged well. 
And a smattering of public relations 
knowledge is worth more than all the 
lucidity of Cardozo when the lawyer 
speaks to laymen on behalf of his client. 


“One of the most exasperating truths of human nature is that we often have to 
lose a privilege in order to appreciate it. By that time it is generally too late to 
get it back.’”—Dr. Ruth Alexander. 
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SUPERVISION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By GEORGE M. CROWSON 
Assistant to the President, Illinois Central Railroad 


HERE are two ways to go about 

the cultivation of public relations. 
One is to make it a departmental oper- 
ation to be carried on by specialists. 
The other is to make it a staff operation 
commanding the services of the entire 
organization. Public relations experi- 
ence in the railroad field has been pre- 
dominantly along the latter line. Special- 
ists are used for planning and stimula- 
tion and a certain amount of execution, 
but the performance on the whole is the 
product of the entire organization. 


The Role of Supervision in the 
Public Relations Program 


Wherever and to the extent that the 
practice of public relations is thus en- 
trusted to all members of an organiza- 
tion, the role of supervision in attaining 
the end result is obvious. The success 
or failure of such a program depends 
in the final analysis upon the super- 
vision throughout the organization all 
the way from the executive head to the 
newest foreman. This is especially true 
on a major railroad, where personnel is 
spread out over such a wide area and 
so many of whose key workers are not 
exposed to the contagion of intimate 
asSociation with top management nor 
indeed with one another. In such a situ- 
ation the entire supervising organiza- 
tion must be thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the undertaking, must be 
made and kept fully acquainted with 
every phase of the program, and must 
be conscientiously devoted to giving 
intelligent and eternal attention to the 
myriad details that enter into the suc- 
cess of the operation. 

Our experience in the cultivation of 
public relations on the Illinois Central 
dates from 1920, in the administration 
of C. H. Markham as president. We 


were just coming from under more 
than two years of wartime federal con- 
trol, and there was a desperate need 
of public awareness and understanding 
and acceptance of the railroads. Mr, 
Markham sensed that need and set out 
to do something about it. Under his 
leadership the Illinois Central was the 
first major railroad in the United States 
to take the public into its confidence, to 
buy space in newspapers all along the 
line to tell people what it was doing 
and how and why, to give the workers 
on the railroad things for them to think 
about and to talk about with their 
friends and neighbors, to direct and 
stimulate and inspire the entire organi- 
zation to make friends for the railroad. 
We did not call these things public 
relations work at the outset, and if we 
had few people would have known 
what we were talking about, for the 
term had not yet come into general use. 
However, the things that were done 
and the ways they were done from that 
beginning in 1920 are now recognized 
and accepted as the very soul and cen- 
ter of sound public relations practice. 


Active Top-Management 


Our public relations experience on 
the Illinois Central has continued 
through the administration of four 
presidents—C. H. Markham, 1920-26; 
L. A. Downs, 1926-38; J. L. Beven, 
1938-45 ; W. A. Johnston, 1945-. Each 
one of them has been enthusiastic about 
the program and has made distinctive 
contributions to it. 

Every practitioner knows that the 
backing of top management is indis- 
pensable to the success of any public 
relations program. Such backing calls 
not merely for acquiescence in the 
undertaking and approval of the neces- 
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sary appropriations; it calls also for 
intelligent grasp of the program in 
every phase of it and everlasting atten- 
tion to all the things that have to be. 
done to translate plans into perform- 
ance. And it calls also for leadership 
in marshalling the efforts of the entire 
supervising organization. We have had 
that leadership on the Illinois Central, 
and whatever success we have had in 
our program stems directly from it. 


Public Relations Advertising 
Inaugurated in 1920 


One of the distinctive contributions 
which the Illinois Central has made to 
the practice of public relations has been 
in what has come to be called public 
relations advertising. This advertising 
was inaugurated in 1920; has been car- 
ried on regularly ever since then; is 
now in its twenty-sixth year. Superla- 
tives are tricky, but unless I am mis- 
taken this advertising has set a world’s 
record for duration of an uninterrupted 
advertising campaign devoted to a 
single objective. There have been many 
changes in the appearance of the ad- 
vertisements during more than twenty- 
five years, but there has never been any 
deviation in this objective or any letup 
in this regularity. They have appeared 
once a month in all that time, and they 
have been consistently devoted to inter- 
pretation of the Illinois Central to the 
people who live along the lines, our 
friends and neighbors, with whom we 
live and work. And we recognize also 
—as every public relations advertiser 
should—that such advertising is an im- 
portant factor in our communication 
with our far-flung organization. It is 
definitely a method of directing the 
energies and enthusiasms of our super- 
visors and those they supervise to im- 
prove our public relations. 

Another thing that was started 
twenty-five years ago and has been car- 
ried on without interruption ever since 
is a publication called Things to Talk 
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About. Twenty-five years ago it was 
well-nigh impossible to get the average 
railroad man to talk about his business. 
There were two reasons for this: one 
was fear of criticism from a supervisor 
for saying the wrong thing; the other 
was often a lack of information as to 
what was going on outside his own 
bailiwick. Our Things to Talk About 
was designed to correct both of these 
conditions—to let everybody know that 
informed discussion of our business 
had the sanction of higher authority 
and to give everybody, as the name 
suggests, some things to talk about. 
These bulletins, issued every month for 
more than a quarter of a century, have 
been a liberal education for the super- 
viscrs and other key personnel. They 
have dealt at one time or another with 
almost every phase of the vast, complex 
business of the railroad, and they have 
been the forerunner of a whole train 
of developments in the sharing of in- 
formation with the organization. 


Supervisors Take Active Part 
in Press Relations 


Another phase of public relations 
work is that coming under the head of 
press relations. Almost everything that 
is done on the railroad is news to the 
people who live along the lines, and it 
is a part of sound public relations to let 
the newspapers know what is being 
done and to help them round up the 
information they need and want to 
report the news adequately and accu- 
rately. Supervisors play an important 
part in press relations on the Illinois 
Central. There are some 460 news- 
papers in cities and towns along the 
line. A member of the organization in 
each newspaper city or town is the 
designated point of contact between 
the railroad and the local newspaper. 
A guide prepared by the public rela- 
tions staff tells such contact men and 
other supervisors what the newspapers 
want and how to handle it. 
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Press relations do not begin or end 
with the supplying of news to the news- 
papers. Even more important is the 
cultivation of acquaintance and the 
sharing of information and confidence 
going far beyond news requirements. 
In addition to the point-of-contact rela- 
tions, every supervisor on the railroad 
is encouraged to accept some respon- 
sibility in the cultivation of these rela- 
tions. Calls on newspapers are rated 
along with calls on shippers in the 
duties of general, area and division 
officers. Thus the newspaper men along 
the Illinois Central become well ac- 
quainted with representatives of both 
top management and the remainder of 
the supervision. 


Public Speaking 


Another part of public relations in 
which the supervision plays a leading 
role on the Illinois Central is public 
speaking. We make extensive use of 
this method of sharing information 
about the railroad with our friends and 
neighbors. It is an especially effective 
method because it combines the pres- 
entation of correct information with 
the personality of the individual, it is 
adaptable to each group that is ad- 
dressed, and it often lends itself to 
additional publicity through the printed 
word. A speaking program is of further 
value in that it is good training for 
every man who participates in it. Public 
speaking by members of the organiza- 
tion is encouraged, invitations are 
sought and filled, manuals are made 
available as guides to speakers, infor- 
mation to fit particular local situations 
is rounded up on request, and assis- 
tance is given where needed in shaping 
up speech material for press release. 

The particulars I have set forth up 
to this point relate mainly to what 


might be called the external side of 
public relations. They are some of the 
things we do from the inside ott. 
There is also the internal side of pub- 
lic relations, consisting of things to be 
done from the outside in. The external 
job is that of interpreting the railroad 
to our friends and neighbors. The in- 
ternal job is essentially the reverse of 
that—interpreting the public to the 
people of the railroad, bringing them 
to know and appreciate what the public 
thinks of us and wants of us, helping 
them to do the things that will win 
friends and influence people for the 
railroad. Supervision has an equally 
important, possibly even a greater, part 
to play in internal public relations. 


Includes Those Behind the Scenes 


Numerous examples could be cited 
of individual supervisors and other key 
workers who have become star per- 
formers in public relations. They in- 
clude men and women in every depart- 
ment, in every occupational classifica- 
tion, and of course all along the lines, 
Our concept of individual participation 
in public relations is not confined to the 
“people who meet the public” but takes 
in everybody on the property, including 
those whose work is wholly behind the 
scenes. Behind-the-scenes workers are 
important not only because every job 
on a railroad contributes to the over-all 
performance but also because every 
worker has a circle of family and 
friends to whom that individual truly 
is the railroad. One of the old familiar 
sayings in our business is that “a rail- 
roader is always a railroader,” meaning 
both on and off the job. That saying 
expresses a truth that has an important 
bearing on the public relations of a 
railroad, and I dare say of any other 
business. 


“Sixty per cent of the nation’s 140 million citizens now live in towns of 30,000 
population or under.”—Bureau of Census, Dec. ’45. 
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Building a Program and Making It Work 


By REX F. HARLOW 


President, American Council on Public Relations 


HEN one thinks of setting up a 

public relations program he is 
reminded of what a man in a Los 
Angeles firm recently said: “Public re- 
lations to me means getting along with 
the people I have to do business with, 
making them like our institution and 
keeping them that way.”-A public rela- 
tions program is an organized approach 
to doing that job. 

Public relations begins at home; no 
company can safely take a public rela- 
tions program to the public until its in- 
ternal affairs are in order. Every com- 
pany is a human institution, with all 
the weaknesses of human beings work- 
ing together. The most important figure 
is the company head. No public rela- 
tions program can be very successful 
without the enthusiastic support of the 
chief executive. Few if any public re- 
lations consultants would take an ac- 
count if the president of the company 
—the top man—would not agree that 
the public relations program would 
center in him and that he would “go to 
bat,” if need be, for public relations ; 
if he would be unwilling to provide an 
adequate budget ; if he set up an inter- 
mediary between the public relations 
staff and himself. It might be necessary 
to expand his personality by appointing 
someone to do his public relations work 
for him. But he personally would have 
to supervise the work and give it his 
full support. 


The First Step to Take 


The first step to take in setting up 
the program is to define clearly and 
objectively the public relations problem 
of the institution which the program is 


to serve. Do the critical areas in the 
company fall in the labor, customer, 
government, community, stockholder 
or other field? Is the problem primarily 
internal or external? Or is it a com- 
posite of two or more of all these 
factors? Not until these questions are 
asked and satisfactorily answered will 
it be possible to plan the program. 
Without a knowledge of the needs that 
are to be met it will be impossible to 
set up the goals to be achieved and the 
means to reach them. 


Company History Important 


The way the company has come into 
existence and unfolded through the 
years governs in large part what its 
needs are. The thousand and one in- 
fluences which bear upon it define its 
public relations problems. 

Hence anyone called upon to build 
a public relations program has a real 
job on his hands. It is easy to say that 
a program can do this or that for a 
company. But it is altogether another 
thing to produce that program, And the 
real job is to make it work to the satis- 
faction of everyone concerned. 

A public relations man can have 
broad knowledge of his field. And he 
can have the full confidence of the 
management of the company he is 
called on to serve. He can be given 
or acquire a good working knowledge 
of the affairs of the company, so that 
he feels in a position to build a program 
that will meet its needs. But when it 
comes to deciding what he should do, 
or better still what the company should 
do, it is not surprising that his fountain 
often tends to run dry. 
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Since no person will be able to do a 
real job of public relations for any 
company without first charting an in- 
telligent course, this course should be 
known not only to himself but to the 
management of his company as well. 
It should be simply written and made 
available to everybody in the company. 
The more people of importance in the 
company who know and understand 
what the public relations man is about, 
the more likelihood he has of succeed- 
ing. 

So, first of all, in setting up the pro- 
gram the public relations man will need 
to make it so clear and inclusive that 
all important persons in the company 
will feel that they are adequately repre- 
sented and will be fairly served by it. 
This means that the public relations 
worker will have not only the president 
with him but also the members of the 
management or executive committee, 
other executives farther down the line, 
and even some of the members of the 
board and old employees and _ stock- 
holders who are on a basis of intimate 
association with the chief officers of 
the company. To overlook the careful 
cultivation of one of these important 
persons may be to open the door to real 
trouble later on. 


Prestige for Acceptance 


A very successful insurance sales- 
man, who sold millions of dollars of in- 
surance every year, had a pet statement 
he used in working with the men of his 
staff. He used to say, ‘““You’ve got to 
build prestige for acceptance.” If there 
is anything a public relations man needs 
in setting up a public relations program 
it is to build prestige for acceptance 
with the major administrative persons 
with whom he works. Even in the ear- 
liest stages of his contacts with these 
men he will need to develop in them 
respect for his judgment, his knowl- 
edge of public relations and his grasp 
of prevailing currents within it. 


There is no institution, business or 
otherwise, which is free of the taint of 
jealousy, ambition, and personal an- 
tagonisms among its top executives. 
Nearly always executives are looking 
over the shoulders of each other toward 
coveted goals in the business. One, 
maybe a vice president, thinks of the 
time when he may become president. 
Another, who is not a member of 
an important top executive committee 
through which the president functions, 
casts about for ways and means of 
gaining appointment to it. This is the 
kind of atmosphere in which the public 
relations man must operate. And he 
must not be a blunderbuss, or he will 
soon find himself in the anteroom being 
ushered out. 


Acquire an Accurate Picture 
of the Undertaking 


What is a public relations man to do 
under such circumstances? Well, there 
are several things that he can, in fact 
must, do. In the first place, he must 
make sure that he knows what he is 
about. That is, he must make a careful 
study of the business from top to bot- 
tom. He must leave no stone unturned 
in gaining an accurate picture of what 
the company has been, is now, and 
wants to be. He must understand the 
products, know the attitudes of those 
who work for the company, study the 
reactions of customers, and learn what 
all the other publics who importantly 
impinge upon the company think of it. 

This entails work, and lots of it. The 
public relations man can use outside 
aid to help make surveys. He can call 
upon members of the company to give 
him assistance, and he can read com- 
pany records, reports and printed mat- 
ter of all kinds. But his main reliance 
must be upon himself and his own 
efforts. 

He must get around and see people 
representative of all the publics which 
concern the company. From these peo- 
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ple he must garner the facts and infor- 
mation he needs. He cannot afford to 
pass up this task though it be gruelling 
and at times disheartening. He has got 
to get to the heart of the public rela- 
tions problem of the business. Nothing 
less will give him the material out of 
which to fashion a sound public rela- 
tions program. 

How many people are to be seen and 
the process by which contacts are to be 
made with them will be determined by 
the situation in which he is working. 
How successful the operation proves 
to be will depend upon many factors. 
All the skill and knowledge and ability 
which the worker can muster will not 
be enough to do the kind of job that he 
will want to do. 


Program Should Be Inclusive 


But once the desired information is 
in hand, the task will then be only 
begun. For the next step will be to 
devise a program which will meet the 
needs that have been uncovered. Facts 
of themselves are only the raw material 
out of which a program can be con- 
structed. How they are put together, 
evaluated and applied to the problem 
at hand will determine whether the pro- 
gram is a success or a failure. 

If the major public relations need of 
the company is to enlarge public knowl- 
edge of and confidence in the enter- 
prise, an altogether different program 
will be required than if the problem is 
to strengthen relations with employees, 
iron out personnel difficulties and tight- 
en up production and other processes. 
If the pressures on the business are in 
the realm of government relations, 
what is planned as a program will take 
a far different shape than if the 
company’s major needs are to im- 
prove stockholder or customer rela- 
tions. Facts, coupled with experience 
and judgment, will produce the pro- 
gram, 

Even when this step has been taken, 
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however, the operation will still be only 
well begun. What kinds of tools are to 
be selected ? Will the company’s money 
be spent mainly for advertising, pub- 
licity, or in increasing wages and sal- 
aries of employees? Should publicity be 
the main tool used? What? When? 
How much? These are big questions 
to be answered. 


The Budget Should Be Ample 


Then there is the matter of the 
budget, which looms large. How much 
money will the company spend on its 
public relations program? Do those in 
control have pet ideas regarding ex- 
penditures? Do some think it all right 
to invest in large newspaper advertise- 
ments, while others favor expensive 
radio programs? Or do films appeal to 
others as the proper medium for the 
company to use? Does expenditure of 
funds for public relations receive their 
hearty support? The public relations 
man has to consider all the personalities 
and factors involved. He must be care- 
ful not to step on the toes of anyone of 
importance. But on the other hand he 
must steer his operations into channels 
which will be productive and truly rep- 
resentative of the needs he has un- 
covered. If he listens to everybody and 
tries to satisfy the wishes of all he had 
just as well fold his tent and steal away 
in the night, for he will succeed only 
in displeasing everybody. 

And so his task in connection with 
the budget will be to make sure that 
there are enough money available to do 
the job and freedom in spending it in 
ways most productive for the program. 
In this operation the warm support not 
only of the top executives but also of 
the chief financial officer—the man who 
writes the checks—is needed. If the 
latter develops a feeling of pain every 
time he signs his name to a check for 
public relations expenditures the posi- 
tion of the public relations man is 
hardly healthy, to say the least. 
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Another matter is that of building a 
staff. The program will not amount to 
much, nor will the tools: implementing 
it be effective, if a staff of competent 
workers is not secured. In building the 
staff the public relations man will be 
faced with a number of important de- 
cisions. He will decide whether to draw 
the personnel from inside the company, 
selecting employees who show promise ; 
or to go outside and employ persons 
who are experienced in public relations, 
hoping that they will quickly learn the 
business. Probably he will settle by 
combining the two types of persons, 
although doubtless he will respond to 
pressures as are almost sure to be 
brought upon him to select the greater 
part of his staff from among company 
employees. If he can find the right men 
and women inside the organization it 
will be much better to give them the 
nod. They know the business and will 
be in a position to help carry on the 
program much more effectively. 


How Large a Staff P 


How large a staff is set up will be 
determined by the needs of the com- 
pany, the amount of money which is 
set aside for public relations purposes, 
and the attitude of top management. 
If the company is of size, the staff will 
include someone who is able to main- 
tain active contacts outside. The di- 
rector of public relations himself may 
do this work. But the multitude of con- 
tacts to be maintained will require con- 
siderable activity on the part of a staff 
member. Attendance at meetings, func- 
tions and gatherings of one sort or an- 
other will claim much time and effort. 
Then there will be speech making to do, 
servicing and entertaining of custom- 
ers, government officials and others, 
and many additional duties of singular 
nature, to perform. 

Someone will be- required to handle 
publicity. This will mean working with 
the press, the radio and other publicity 


agencies. The person who handles pub- 
licity also may have charge of adver- 
tising, if advertising is maintained asa 
function of the public relations depart- 
ment. 

Other staff members will include a 
government relations, a customer rela- 
tions, a personnel relations and a labor 
relations man, as well as scores of spe- 
cialists in various phases of public re- 
lations work. 

The big task in connection with the 
staff, after personnel has been selected, 
will be to weld the members into a 
working department that can get re- 
sults. Public relations has bred a num- 
ber of “prima donnas.”’ Such persons 
must be handled with tact and firmness. 
They cannot be allowed to develop, 
among the top officials and the rank 
and file of employees, an unfavorable 
reaction to the department and the pro- 
gram. If they do, their names quickly 
become mud, and the public relations 
program is damaged. 


Internal Relations Important 


If there is one thing of utmost im- 
portance in setting up and operating a 
program it is that scrupulous attention 
be given by everyone in the public rela- 
tions department to the maintenance 
of friendly and productive relations 
with all persons within the business. 
Not for a single moment can a member 
of the staff relax vigilance in this area. 
For even the least irhportant member 
of the company, if he develops a feeling 
of antagonism toward the public rela- 
tions program or department person- 
nel, can set in motion opposition that 
can grow into dangerous proportions. 
There has to be sweetness and light in 
the relations of the members of the de- 
partment with everybody in the busi- 
ness. 

And, of course, the same holds equal- 
ly true in regard to all the relations the 
department has with people outside of 
the business. 
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A program, a budget, and a staff are 
not effective without proper quarters 
in which to function. What kind of 
offices shall the department have? Shall 
they be “ritzy” or modest? Shall they 
be extensive or as small as the needs of 
the department will permit? In answer- 
ing these questions much will depend 
upon the nature of the company’s busi- 
ness, the attitude and habits of its top 
officials, the desires of members of the 
public relations department, and the 
attitude of rank and file employees to- 
ward the whole operation. An effort 
should be made to develop quarters that 
are less expensive than those of top 
management officials but above the 
average of the offices of junior and 
lesser officials and department heads. 

Above all, the public relations de- 
partment must protect itself against 
an appearance of gaudiness. If it goes 
“plush” the top officials will become 
envious, and rank and file employees 
will be critical of the expense. The em- 
ployees in particular will be resentful 
if they think that monies which should 
come to them in increased wages and 
salaries, or bonuses and profit-sharing 
dividends, are being expended on lavish 
furnishings for staff members who 
have what the employees think are 
“soft” jobs anyhow. Public relations is 
a mysterious business to most em- 
ployees, at best; and if persons who 
work in the public relations department 
do not deport themselves with modesty, 
or insist upon being housed in regal 
fashion, they may be sure that in time 
they will be cordially disliked through- 
out the business. Many a public rela- 
tions program bogs down for the simple 
reason that those persons who work at 
it fail to take into account the above 
simple facts of human nature. 

Of course in order to implement the 
public relations program, the depart- 
ment will be provided with all the 
necessary equipment and tools for car- 
tying on effective work. In addition to 
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the usual office equipment, projectors, 
screens and other facilities for showing 
films will be procured. Books and 
periodicals which deal with public rela- 
tions will be placed at the disposal of 
staff members. And generous funds 
will be allocated for carrying on both 
regular and emergency contact work. 


A Specific Case 


What has been said thus far about 
setting up the public relations program 
has been general. Let us now turn to a 
discussion of a hypothetical specific 
case. Assume that we are dealing with 
a public relations counselor who has 
been called in by an old, well-estab- 
lished company to discuss public rela- 
tions. The president and members of 
the management or executive commit- 
tee of the company confer with him. 
The public relations problems and 
needs of the enterprise are discussed 
generally. A plan of operation is work- 
ed out between the counsel and the 
company. It is decided that the counsel 
will develop a public relations program 
for the company, select a public rela- 
tions staff, and set the program in mo- 
tion. A general agreement is reached 
concerning the fee to be paid the 
counsel, the time that will be required 
in developing the program and getting 
it in operation, and about what the 
company may expect in the way of gen- 
eral results within a specified time. 


Officers Interviewed 


The counsel goes to work. He first 
talks with all the officers of the com- 
pany. These talks take place in com- 
pany offices, over the luncheon table, in 
cars as officials move about doing their 
work, during evenings in the clubs— 
anywhere and everywhere that con- 
venience dictates. The purpose of mak- 
ing the contacts is for the counsel to 
acquire as quickly and fully as possible 
significant information about the com- 
pany—its history, background, prod- 
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ucts, administrative organization, in- 
vestment structure, employee, custom- 
er, and government relations, and the 
like. 

The counsel will invite all those to 
whom he talks to “let down their hair” 
and give him the “lowdown” on every- 
thing about the business, including 
themselves, their relations with others, 
what they think of the company, an 
outline of their own hopes and desires, 
and on through a long category of fac- 
tors. He will make it clear that the 
information he seeks will be kept in 
confidence and used only in developing 
an intelligent and effective public rela- 
tions program. 


Employees Seen 


Next, the counsel will turn to the 
employees. He will take such steps as 
are necessary to win their confidence. 
And he will not stop in seeking infor- 
mation from them until he has bur- 
rowed deep beneath the surface and 
tapped the “grapevine.” Then he will 
proceed to follow where the grapevine 
leads, taking account of every bit of 
information he is able to gather along 
the way. Thus he will acquire an under- 
standing of the thinking and feeling of 
the rank and file employees. He will 
become something of a father confes- 
sor, a personnel counselor, an employee 
consultant and a general good fellow, 
all in one. His major task in this part 
of his work will be to maintain a sound 
perspective, so that he is not detoured 
from the main course. The way will 
have been paved for him by the presi- 
dent, through bulletins and passing the 
word along the line via officials, depart- 
ment heads, supervisors and other ex- 
ecutives. But the counsel will have to 
win his own place in the respect and 
affection of the employees. This means 
that he will have to attend their meet- 
ings, live with them, visit their homes, 
and otherwise share intimately in their 
daily lives. 


Others Contacted 


In succession, the counsel will inter- 
view members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and cross sections of customers, 
stockholders and important leaders in 
community, business, governmental, 
and professional circles which bear 
upon the company’s welfare. He will 
seek to “strike bottom” with members 
in these groups, gleaning from them the 
facts and attitudes which will give him 
a picture of the company’s relations 
with the groups. 

In addition, the counsel will make 
use of all available supplementary ma- 
terial and data, such as reports and 
surveys of one kind and another affect- 
ing the company which have previously 
been made, ideas and information from 
the company’s advertising agency and 
its investment and other counselors, the 
press and radio, and printed material of 
various kinds that has been issued by 
the company. The files of correspon- 
dence, advertisements that have been 
run in periodicals, scripts of radio pro- 
grams, films and other such material 
will be gone over. 

All the mass of data which the coun- 
sel acquires from various sources, he 
organizes, classifies and analyzes. Out 
of it he fashions the public relations 
program which he thinks is suitable for 
the company. He discusses this pro- 
gram with the company’s top officials, 
rearranging and readjusting here and 
there, and then he sets down on paper 
the final results of his efforts. 

The program once written, he meets 
with the management or executive com- 
mittee for the purpose of going over it. 
Then it is when he learns how effec- 
tively or ineffectively he has labored. 
It will be a marvel of the ages if he 
comes through this ordeal without hav- 
ing the program emasculated. He can 
expect stout resistance on every point 
from one or more company officials, for 
if he is worth his salt he will have in- 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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Diary of a Publicity Writer 


By W. W. ROBINSON 


Publicity Director, Title Insurance & Trust Company, Los Angeles 


MonbDAY 
Advertising Committee Meets 


An early bus brought me to the office 
at 8 a.m. By 9 my secretary was lining 
up the executives for the regular 
weekly advertising meeting. Repre- 
sented were top management, purse 
strings, public relations, business ex- 
pansion, and, specifically, advertising 
and publicity. 


Party Business 


Heading the advertising agenda was 
the question of whom to invite and 
whom not to invite to the annual din- 
ner given each year by the company for 
the XYZ Association of the county. 
The number of requests for tickets 
make it appear that every member of 
that group in all of the forty-five cities 
of the county wants to bring his secre- 
tary, his assistant and his assistant’s 
secretary or mother-in-law . . . how 
to get 700 people into the 600 seats 
available in the hotel’s “Gold Room” 
would require a mathematician-diplo- 
mat. “Let’s limit invitees to association 
members—our direct customers,” is the 
decision. 


Men At Work 


With the party question out of the 
way, the advertising committee really 
swung into action. They recommended 
taking space in a certain trade journal 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Believing that Journal readers 
would find interesting a day-by-day, play-by-play re- 

rt of the activities of a publicity worker, we asked 

r. Robinson to chronicle the events which came 
under his jurisdiction during the passing of a typical 
week. The accompanying article is the result. 

As Publicity Director for a corporation employing 
1100 people, Mr. Robinson admits that he is “‘too 
busy to be a year-around diarist’’ but that the recorded 
veek’s record is a fair example of what goes on in 
his domain during the other 51 weeks in the year. 


whose upper-bracket readers might be 
good prospects for new trust business 

. reply coupons to be used to test 
results .. . Committee’s attention called 
to high rate of returns—30%—on reply 
cards (cartoon-illustrated ), announcing 
a series of booklets on the old subject 
of estate conservation ... Trust service 
for motion picture people up for con- 
sideration . . . Committee still likes use 
of the phrase “land title insurance’”— 
as being explanatory of our business— 
in commercials for our Sunday night 
radio program, “Romance of the 
Ranchos” . .. The possibility of launch- 
ing a flash news bulletin, in addition to 
a weekly news letter, for company per- 
sonnel was next explored . . . Recom- 
mended that our booklet “Tax Digest” 
be dated down and bids obtained for 
printing 15,000 copies for distribution 
to direct customers. 


Even “Nuts And Bolts” 


Back to desk—which looked like 
my desk always does when I’ve been 
away for two hours—mail, inter-office 
memos, phone calls to be returned, and 
stacks of packages (from the printer). 
After taking care of these matters, I 
completed a draft of that letter to go 
out under presidential signature wel- 
coming new stockholders, sent it up to 
the top floor for official blue pencilling, 
rejection or approval . . . then lunch in 
company cafeteria . . . Most of the 
afternoon I talked, with representatives 
of motion picture studios about a pos- 
sible ‘nuts and bolts” picture of the 
company’s function and activities— 
for showing in club meetings, real es- 
tate organizations, high schools, etc. 
Representatives were escorted through 
our “plant.” 
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TUESDAY 


Radio Scripts Are Fun 


Down to the office early again today. 
I read the radio script for the following 
Sunday night’s program of “Romance 
of the Ranchos”—one of a series of 
fictional stories based on the romantic 
rancho period of California’s history. 
This week’s story script, the work of a 
new writer fresh from Brooklyn, pre- 
sented carriages and banks as being in 
California in 7842 and carretas as being 
drawn by horses instead of oxen—but 
it had color, romance, originality and 
plenty of spots for music, a good coh- 
tribution to the most listened-to pro- 
gram in Los Angeles during the 9:30 
to 10 p.m. half hour. Reading scripts 
like these is fun—only I’m supposed 
to know California history inside out, 
Spanish and plot structure. Called the 
studio to talk over the script with our 
advertising agency representative who 
was then in a story conference with the 
director, the writer, the story super- 
visor and the director of music. He told 
me our Hooperating was now 7.3, very 
high for a local show. Revamped a 
commercial to tie in with the rancho 
story and to leave an impression on the 
listener’s mind of the essential role be- 
ing played by the company in meeting 
community needs. 


Meeting And Talking 


Spent rest of morning moving 
around the floors meeting and talking 
with newly: returned veterans—partly 
to welcome them back, partly to get 
interviews for our company publica- 
tion. One said, “I’m surprised at the 
spontaneous welcome.” Several men 


said, “It’s going to be easy to be a 
civilian again with our company.” One 
commented: “With all these new sys- 
tems of doing things, I’m going to have 
to do a little readjusting.” . . . After- 
noon with agency representative, talk- 


ing over layouts and copy for next 
month’s goodwill magazine advertising. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Little First Aid 


Went early to the company’s first-aid 
department to get a needed cold pre- 
ventive. Anyway I had to write up the 
nurse and the benefits of first aid for 
the company publication, so thought I'd 
try it out on myself. 


Meeting A Deadline 


The calendar is flying forward to the 
15th—that deadline for the issuance 
of our company publication. I settled 
down to preparing copy from the ma- 
terial the staff reporters have been 
sending in. As editor, I must check 
facts, interview people, edit, re-write 
and write from scratch . . . Picked up 
several letters from customers—prais- 
ing the fine service given by a particu- 
lar title examiner—congratulating the 
company on a certain publication— 
thanking us for one thing or another. 
Quotes will appear in the company pub- 
lication, morale-building material . . . 
Had to skip that Ad Club luncheon. 
Printers can’t wait. . . . Every three 
hours a cold preventive tablet. Hope it 
cures headaches not caused by colds... 
Gradually the magazine took shape. As 
usual, too much material, but I am 
pleased with my write-up of the bind- 
ery in the Penthouse—in the monthly 
series about the Company’s out of the 
way spots—for I gave it a murder 
mystery twist. 


THURSDAY 

Ghost-writing Takes Priority 

Cold apparently whipped: victory 
for Nurse’s remedy. Took early bus 
down. Came a rush assignment for 
preparation of a fifteen-minute talk to 
be delivered by a high executive at a 
real estate luncheon tomorrow. 
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Goodwill 


Then checked first proof of the good- 
will publication—“The Forest and the 
People—the Story of the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest’—designed for county- 
wide distribution among business and 
professional leaders, educators, clubs, 
schools, libraries. It is hoped this 56- 
page booklet will be a contribution to 
the community and to local history. It 
will show the public the importance of 
the forest area in giving good climate, 
water, fertile soil and an all-year-round 
playground. The results for the com- 
pany should be good . . . Printer takes 
me to lunch . . . Stopped by Public 
Library on way back to check up on old 
newspaper files of the Nineties for ma- 
terial to be used in a story of the com- 
pany. Ordered photostats of early-day 
prints. 

Went to a movie this evening and 
halfway through the main feature 
realized I hadn’t changed the story of 
the company’s big announcement—as 
requested—before sending it in to the 
Times and Examiner for tomorrow’s 
edition. Can’t remember what picture 
was about now . .. I'll take a sleeping 
tablet. 


FRIDAY 
Stockholders, Veterans 


Today was a desk day. Story in 
papers was so cut down my error was 
covered up. Revamped enclosure for 
dividend envelopes to inform stock- 
holders of what we are doing and how 
they can help to maintain our business 
—and dividends . .. Artist called in on 
this... Checked through month’s ad- 
vertising bills—giving each its proper 
account number .. . Started “Returning 
Service Men’s Bulletin’—to inform 
them quickly, as they come back, of the 
changes in office procedure . . . Com- 
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pleted arrangement for giving priority 
service to veterans. 


The Public Be Pleased 


Made slight progress revamping pile 
of form letters that go to the public, 
beginning with those having to do with 
delinquent bills which are perhaps now 
a bit abrupt... Renewed my supply of 
vitamin tablets dispensed through the 
First Aid Department for use of em- 
ployees and their families ... . Then out 
for a shave and just time to make the 
Industrial Editors’ dinner. Home by 
ten-thirty. 


SATURDAY 
Footwork 


Up so early that neighbor’s dog 
barked me all the way to the bus. 

Much office footwork this morning, 
but was pleased to get Law Division 
and Management OK’s on latest trust 
department ads directed to a special 
group of customers. 


Informing Employees 


Worked out a plan for letting busy 
employees know about each piece of 
publicity that we issue, as it comes out 
—so they may know before customers 
begin calling them for samples . . . Got 
a good start on bringing up to date 
the booklet which each new employee 
is given, the booklet that answers most 
of his questions: what business his 
company is in, when is pay day, about 
holidays, employee benefits and so on. 


Bright And Fair 


At eleven forty-five—week nearly 
over—was the last delivery of mail— 
It brought several letters with kind 
words about the last newspaper ad, one 
we reprinted and sent to our attorney 
lists. Caught bus for home and began 
the week-end in a blaze of sunshine. 


“That all may see I would conceal nothing by silence, nor cloud anything by 


words.”—Francis BACON 


_ 


The Effective Use of Advertising 
in a Public Relations Program 


By AVERELL BROUGHTON 


HERE are several roads which 

lead into the public relations do- 
main. One of these, and a good one, 
perhaps the most travelled, comes 
through the newspaper world. Many a 
reporter, columnist—if indeed that be 
newspaper work—editorial writer or 
special feature writer has moved into 
the public relations field, usually as a 
hired hand in publicity at first. “I was 
once a newspaper man myself,” is often 
taken for granted among public rela- 
tions people. 


Via Press Agentry 


Still another stems from the ranks of 
the press agents, the straight publicity 
people who may or may not have had a 
newspaper or publication background. 
Some of the “public relations counsel,” 
as they have in times past called them- 
selves for burlesque or vaudeville or 
the straight theater, have settled down 
to doing a genuine public relations job 
and perhaps been a little embarrassed 
by the fact that their press agentry once 
bore the same label. 

Another route to the public relations 
post, and I am thinking now particu- 
larly of the counsel, comes from the 
ranks of business, usually via an ex- 
ecutive position in business manage- 
ment, most usually as advertising or 
public relations director. There is a 
great deal to be said for the background 
and experience which the businessman 
brings to the work of the public rela- 
tions campaign. If he has served an 
apprenticeship in the advertising and 
publicity departments, he has a good 
all-around acquaintance with many of 
the aspects of public relations work. 


Public Relations and Advertising Consultant, New York 
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But perhaps because I journeyed 
along a special road myself, I must con- 
fess that to me a long discipline in the 
work of the well-rounded advertising 
agency provides a most valuable train- 
ing and background for the public re- 
lations executive and particularly for 
the public relations counsel. The ef- 
fective advertising agency knows the 
newspaper world and knows it well. 
It knows something about publicity and 
it also knows what are called the vari- 
ous media by which the public can be 
reached: the radio, the newspaper, di- 
rect by mail, and the others. These at 
any rate are old stuff to the advertising 
executive. He may not know much 
about other public relations techniques, 
but the chances are he knows some- 
thing about surveys even though he has 
not done a great deal of personal con- 
tact work with the public. He should 
know something about selling and what 
is called merchandising, which bears 
something of the relation to selling that 
public relations work bears to publicity. 

The advertising executive, particu- 
larly the account executive, also has 
another great asset in the public rela- 
tions field which he shares to a degree 
with the successful business executive 
who has also come through to public 
relations work. He has learned how to 
handle people, particularly business 
people. He speaks the business lan- 
guage. And there is a business lan- 


guage. 
Not “Word Magic” 


Semantics have their place in public 
relations work, and a knowledge of the 
principles of semantics, which are not 
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just those of word magic, makes it pos- 
sible for the sound public relations 
counsel to interpret the public and 
political world to the business execu- 
tive and, equally important, interpret 
the business problem to the public. 
There is no denying the fact that busi- 
nessmen speak to each other in a tongue 
which is alien to the public’s ears. 

A sound advertising executive, pref- 
erably a one-time copywriter, knows 
these things. Many a good business ad- 
viser has been ineffective because he 
was unable to help his client translate 
for the benefit of the man in the street. 


Advantages Through 
Advertising Experience 


And there are other advantages in a 
thorough advertising experience. As we 
have said, the advertising man knows 
the various media, and he knows how 
to use them. He knows them from the 
ground up. In the publication field he 
knows the principles of layout and de- 
sign. Printing and engraving hold no 
terrors for him. If he is wise, he does 
not profess to be an expert in the 
graphic arts world. I learned a long 
time ago that I would never know as 
much about printing as a master 
printer, and the foreman in an engrav- 
ing plant knew more about plates than 
I ever would. I don’t try to talk to 
artists about their own techniques, but 
I can judge of a result, and I can de- 
scribe what I want. If necessary, I can 
order engravings and talk a part of the 
printer’s language, and I know the vari- 
ous types of art and artists available 
for my various purposes. But heaven 
forbid that I should know more than 
the specialists in this field or pretend 
to know half as much. 

After all, public relations is con- 
cerned with the world of ideas, the 
world of business, the political world, 
and it is particularly concerned with 
the various means of communication. 
If I had to choose, I would say that 
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although there may be many other good 
roads into the public relations field, 
some years of journey along the adver- 
tising highway may have certain ad- 
vantages in the practice of public rela- 
tions as executive or as counsel. 

Public relations is of two parts— 
one, counsel and plan; the other, the 
execution of the plan finally approved. 

For the first part a wisdom and an 
experience and a knowledge are neces- 
sary; for the second part a specific 
familiarity with the various fields and 
techniques of communication. But a 
most important, and often the greatest, 
single influence in use today in the 
commercial public relations field as far 
as large-scale operations go is un- 
doubtedly the paid advertisement, im- 
portant as the other approaches are. 

It makes little difference to the in- 
dividual whom you reach whether the 
idea implanted in his mind comes to 
him through a news story, a radio news 
item, or a paid radio message, or a paid 
advertisement. The important thing is 
that his opinion has been formed or 
directed and his knowledge with regard 
to your subject has been increased. 


More Direct 


For that reason, simple as it may 
seem, the effective use of advertising in 
public relations work is of major im- 
portance. Certain tasks can be done 
through the paid advertisement more 
directly, more effectively and more 
quickly than in any other way. 

The labor problems which concern 
our country today give splendid ex- 
amples of public relations at work, both 
for business and for labor. Labor has 
its own public relations people and in- 
deed its own public relations school. 
Their mastery of techniques is fre- 
quently equal to that of business and 
sometimes it seems superior. Many a 
labor union has baffled its opponent by 
stealing the headlines and directing 
public sentiment and emotion. 


a 
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One of the most effective public re- 
lations tools used in these labor dis- 
putes has been the paid advertisement. 
In the General Motors strike both com- 
pany and union have made use of the 
paid advertisement. Indeed, I regard 
one or two of the General Motors ad- 
vertisements as among the best ex- 
amples I have seen of fair and open 
statements in an endeavor to influence 
public opinion. These are advertise- 
ments for public relations purposes and 
nothing else. A knowledge of adver- 
tising and its technique is invaluable 
for such a tool. 


“Product” and “Institutional” 
Advertising Discussed 


Advertising has a very definite place 
in most public relations campaigns. To 
begin with, the advertisement is a con- 
trolled message. Within that space 
which has been bought and paid for 
your message appears exactly as it has 
been written. With the news release 
the editor writes his own headline, cuts 
as he sees necessary and prints it if 
and when he chooses. With the adver- 
tisement you are master in your own 
house, and its success or failure as a 
message is up to you. I agree that it is 
not as subtle nor necessarily as effective 
in various ways as the news story or the 
feature article, but it has the directness 
of a rifle bullet and it will go where and 
when you aim it. And it is labeled 
openly as to its source. 

I am not referring entirely to insti- 
tutional advertising. I believe that this 
type of advertising is in itself not 
necessarily more effective than product 
advertising directed intelligently to an 
institutional purpose. If the insti- 
tutional advertisement convinces the 
reader that the company is_ public 
spirited, effective and builds good cars, 
it is also true that an advertisement 
which convinces the reader that the 
company builds good cars, sells them at 
a fair price and stands back of its work 


is also an effective means of influencing 
opinion. In short, product advertising 
is institutional and good institutional 
advertising is product advertising. 

Unfortunately, poor institutional ad- 
vertising is detrimental to product 
sales, and clumsy or exaggerated prod- 
uct advertising reflects upon the com- 
pany although it may well sell goods. 
But generally speaking, effective insti- 
tutional advertising does a job for the 
company’s products, and sound product 
advertising builds respect for the com- 
pany. 

Just how much weight should be 
given to advertising space in a public 
relations campaign is a matter dictated 
by the objectives and the pocketbook 
of the client. Where finances are ample, 
it is my belief that advertising can and 
should almost always play an important 
part in the public relations campaign. 
And in this sense I use the word “‘cam- 
paign” to describe an organized and 
programmed effort to influence a seg- 
ment of opinion, whether public, trade 
or legislative, for a particular purpose. 

Many good public relations jobs have 
been done by advertising alone, but 
they have never been as complete or as | 
effective as they would have been had 
a full public relations project been uti- 
lized. I am not going to cite particular 
campaigns; any man or woman who 
watches the pages of our papers and 
our magazines and who listens to the 
radio should be able to list a dozen 
campaigns in which advertising plays 
a major part. Too much publicity has 
already been given to a few, and un- 
critical praise given to others. It is very 
dangerous for the outsider to endeavor 
to fully evaluate a campaign unless he 
is aware of its essential objectives. 


Best Work Often Little Known 


I personally am rather dubious as to 
the advisability of outside evaluation 
of any public relations effort as such 
Some of the very best public relations 
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work of which I have knowledge is 
known to but a few. Let us not forget 
that public relations, like medicine or 
law, may serve its purpose most effec- 
tively as a preventive. 

As public relations grows as a pro- 
fession, as public relations matures, this 
will be more widely understood. The 
services of individuals to the public 
relations business, which certainly has 
major professional implications par- 
ticularly for the counsel, is another 
matter, but let us not rashly try to 
judge that of which we can have but 
partial knowledge. 

My title is “The Effective Use of 
Advertising in a Public Relations Pro- 
gram.” Obviously neither I nor any 
other experienced counsel will endeavor 
to lay down rules for the use of adver- 
tising in advance of the study of the 
facts for a particular situation. But 
when the chart of the public relations 
operation is prepared, a place and pur- 
pose for a specific amount of guided 
copy to be used in paid space can be 
put down. 


The Relations of Advertising 
Agency and P.R. Counsel 


If you are handling just a trade cam- 
paign, the purchase of space in the 
important trade journals involved does 
not run to large sums. If you are doing 
a national job in the general field, it 
may well be that millions of dollars will 
be involved. In such cases it is desirable 
that counsel ability be in proportion to 
the responsibility and the advertising 
agency work closely with the counsel 
and company executives on a basis of 
mutual respect and understanding. If 
the advertising agency is suspicious or 
non-cooperative, which may occasion- 
ally occur, it is necessary for the coun- 
sel to make plain that he is not compet- 
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ing for the account. And if the sus- 
picion persists, the agency can impair 
its usefulness to the client. 

We can also face the fact that some 
successful agency executives will have 
little or no understanding of the scope 
of public relations, but will regard it 
as but a phase of an advertising cam- 
paign carried over to the publicity field. 
That the reverse is true today and ac- 
cepted as true by leading thinkers in 
the field of communication is not 
understood everywhere. Nevertheless, 
many of the large agency executives 
have come to understand this fact, and 
some are sound public relations think- 
ers. This is a happy accident and to 
some degree it is an accident, for above 
all else an agency executive is usually 
the operating head of an active busi- 
ness, whereas the public relations coun- 
sel is of a somewhat different type, 
neither more nor less valuable in his 
way perhaps, but different just as the 
editor differs from the reporter and the 
architect from the builder. 

What the proportion of advertising 
should be to total expenditure, what 
media should be used, depend upon the 
plan and purpose. Advertising as a 
public relations tool is frequently im- 
portant and often indispensable to the 
prompt and economical development of 
opinion. Advertising has the great vir- 
tue of being open and evident, of seek- 
ing the light, of laying its cards on the 
table. Even if it is mistaken, if it is 
sincere in its purpose, it will command 
the respect due an honest opponent. 
When it is well conceived, well timed 
and well executed, it is a fine combina- 
tion of the talents of every aspect 
of the field of communications—the 
thinker, the writer, the artist, the 
typographer, the engraver, the space 
buyer and the publisher. 


“The safety of the people shall be the highest law.” 
—Cicero, “De Legibus” 
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THE WEATHERVANE 
By VIRGIL L. RANKIN 


Director, American Council on Public Relations 


Capitalists 

One in every seven U. S. citizens is 
a capitalist, a direct owner of American 
enterprise, and has a tangible stake in 
the future of industry and the profit 
and loss system. 

Investor's Reader, published by Mer- 
rill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
world’s largest stock brokerage firm, 
reports that U.S. common shareholders 
now number about 20,000,000, 30 to 40 
per cent above the 1929 high. 


These people naturally are interested 
in news about all industry as well as 
that which concerns the companies 
in which they participate as owners. 

Roland Tognazzini, president of 
Union Sugar Company, believes that 
the chief executive owes it to his stock- 
holders to keep them fully informed on 
all matters of concern to the company 
and to the industry of which it is a part. 
In practicing the philosophy he preach- 
es, Tognazzini does not wait for the an- 
nual report to be published. He uses 
personal letters, weekly if needed, to 
tell owners facts, trends, problems and 
to suggest courses of action. 


If corporate heads throughout the 


nation pursued a similar plan, might 
not 20,000,000 individual capitalists be 
welded into an invincible army of torch 
bearers for free competitive enterprise ? 


Expensive too 


Six large and expensive mailing 
pieces were recently received. They 
were identical in all respects but one; 
the postmarks were different. They 
had been mailed from widely scattered 
branch offices of a national organiza- 
tion. 


The piece was a public relations 
booklet designed to gain acceptance for 


a new company policy. Text was well 
written and profusely illustrated. Each 
mailing, including 27c postage, prob- 
ably cost about $1. Its public relations 
value was offset by the impression of 
waste and inefficiency created through 
duplication. 


Mailing lists are valuable public re- 
lations media only when they are kept 
up to date, properly classified, and 
without duplications. In this day of 
rapid changes a neglected list quickly 
becomes obsolete. 


Press Relations: 
Labor vs Management 


That organized industrial manage- 
ment fumbled the ball and that organ- 
ized labor, in the person of Philip 
Murray, recovered it and ran to a 
touchdown, is the current opinion of 
many newsmen. 


Murray, CIO president, recently 
wined and dined writers and radio com- 
mentators in the Hotel Commodore, 
New York. There followed what news- 
men termed, “a convincing presenta- 
tion” of labor’s reasons for demanding 
a 30% increase in wages. Mr. Murray 
avoided generalities; dealt in “brass 
tacks” backed up by imposing figures 
on corporate war profits, anticipated 
1946 profits, current statistics on re 
duced take-home pay and unemploy- 
ment. So convincing was he that some 
reporters asked how the general public 
could be encouraged to lend its support. 


Reporters asked no questions about 
Murray’s statement that the proposed 
30% increase can be granted and still 
provide corporations with 1946 profits 
equal to those of prewar years. Nor 
did they question the theory of basing 
wage increases on anticipated profits 
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For Peacetime, Too 

Many industries, through their per- 
sonnel or industrial relations depart- 
ments, performed a fine service for em- 
ployees during war years by assisting 
them in their housing problems. Now 
that housing is becoming more critical, 
with the return of veterans, some cor- 
porations are expanding this service to 
include assistance in purchasing as well 
as renting homes. 


Plant Visits Revived 


Before the war, and until secrecy of 
operations prohibited, plant visits were 
recognized as a major function of in- 
dustry’s employee and community rela- 
tions programs. During the past few 
weeks several companies have an- 
nounced plans for the resumption of 
“open house” in their plants as an 
initial move in their postwar public 
relations program. Plant visits provide 
opportunities for management, employ- 
ees and the public to get together face- 
to-face. Results are usually a better 
understanding of the mutuality of their 
problems. 


Banking Deserts the Ivory Tower 


Last month bankers attending the 
Hot Springs, Virginia, convention of 
the Financial Advertisers Association 
heard J. Lewell Lafferty, Vice Presi- 
dent-of the Fort Worth National Bank, 
declare, “Banks must redouble their 
efforts to develop public relations pro- 
grams which will produce real results.” 

New York state banks, 231 of them, 
have started a public relations cam- 
paign at the high school level. They are 
supplying schools with materials for 
classroom use, encouraging clearing 
house and bank visits, and providing 
speakers on banking subjects. Among 
the materials supplied schools is a 
“posterama kit” which includes large 
posters for wall display, miniature 
posters for students’ notebooks, a 
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teacher’s manual which outlines home 
and class projects, and a depositor’s 
dictionary. The entire program was 
custom-built after consultation with 
school supervisory authorities, local 
school superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation and social science department 
heads in each community. 


The Greatest Advertisement 


Some months ago Printer’s Ink 
polled its readers to determine “the 
greatest advertisement of all time.” 
Winning by a wide margin was “The 
Penalty of Leadership,” a public rela- 
tions advertisement in the interests of 
Cadillac. Published 30 years ago, yet 
it won the top honor. Perhaps this is 
due to the advertising philosophy of F. 
MacManus, its author, as related in 
Printer’s Ink: 

“Character is of the essence of a man 
or a manufactured product. What one 
person thinks of that man or product 
is personal opinion. Personal opinion 
multiplied becomes public opinion, or 
reputation. It is the job of advertising 
to create favorable public opinion, a 
good reputation, for a product. Once 
create that good reputation, and you 
won't have to worry about sales.” 


Gannett’s PR Program 


The details of the public relations 
program for the Gannett group of 21 
newspapers, as reported in Editor & 
Publisher (December 22), indicate that 
these newspapers have taken a great 
step toward gaining public understand- 
ing and acceptance. 

The first move, according to Frank 
Gannett, will be to ascertain frankly 
and factually the relation of the group 
newspapers with readers, employees, 
advertisers, the trade, the community 
and government. When this inventory 
of public relations assets and liabilities 
is completed, a course will be charted 
for enhancing the prestige of Gannett 
papers in the areas they serve. 


Research in the Public Relations Field—1946 A.D. 


By BEN S. TRYNIN 


Research Editor, American 


F the public relations effort may be 

said to “improve inter-group atti- 
tudes and behavior” ; and if “research” 
means nothing more or less than “find- 
ing facts,’ then public relations re- 
search is the pursuit of fact-finding in 
the field of inter-group attitudes and 
behavior. 

Fact-finding, in the field of inter- 
group attitudes and behavior, has made 
considerable progress during recent 
years; but the emphasis has been laid 
more on the determination of attitudes, 
and not so strongly on the whys and 
wherefores of the behavior. I believe 
that we shall—sooner or later—come to 
agree with those psychologists who 
contend that not only “attitude affects 
behavior” but also (and more often) 
that “behavior affects attitudes.” It is 
true that men go to church to become 
pious, but more often they go to church 
because they are already pious by na- 
ture. That is an important concept for 
future approach to any form of social- 
relations study. Public relations re- 
search is but a form of social-relations 
study. 


Twenty Years Tide of 
“Opinion Polls” 


That there has been a plethora of 
“opinion measurement” and “attitude 
measurement” agencies at work in the 
commercial field, there can be no doubt. 
Ever since Emil Hurja came to Wash- 
ington in 1932, and opened his office to 
determine the trends of political atti- 
tudes in various states, we have seen a 
rising tide of similar offices opened to 
measure attitudes in the field of polit- 
ical opinion, consumer buying, radio 
attention, style forecasting (to mention 
only a few). 

To those of us who have lived in the 


Council on Public Relations 


advertising world for the past two 
decades, the pioneer efforts made by the 
Milwaukee Journal and Daniel Starch, 
Poffenberger, Hollingsworth, and Scott 
were familiar—although the efforts 
of the academicians were not greatly 
credited during the 1920’s. 

When Stanley Resor, president of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, re- 
tained Professor Cherington, of Har- 
vard, and Watson, of Chicago, to foster 
scientific research for his advertising 
agency, his effort was viewed askance 
by contemporaries. When Professor 
Weld of Yale published a few articles 
in early Printer’s Ink issues, many 
readers tuned him off as today they 
might Dr. Einstein. Research, then, was 
“stratospheric.” 


“Statistical Inferences” vs. 
“old-time hunches” 


But the world has changed. A world 
depression brought an end to the “wiz- 
ards” and “hunchers” of the boom 
period. The New Deal, by bringing 
Professor Warren of Cornell to the 
capital, began to revolutionize our 
thinking on currency matters. Statisti- 
cal methods developed far beyond the 
limited scope known before. Today, 
every Federal agency employs, on its 
public relations staff, one or more men 
trained in the art of field-investigation, 
representative-sampled surveys, ett. 
Hardly a large advertising agency now 
exists which does not employ a re 
search director who understands the 
meaning of “harmonic means” and 
“minus correlation coefficients” (al- 
though he dares not use them in his 
reports). The Hollerith machine has 
become as indispensable an adjunct as 
the water jar, ash tray and _ pencil 
sharpener were in the olden days. 
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Method Refinements: 1945 


The application of statistical refine- 
ment to sampling techniques saw some 
headway gained in 1945. In that year, 
the Bureau of Census published a 10- 
page “Notes on Precision of Sample 
Estimates” ; in May, the Harvard Busi- 
ness School printed a 21-page study on 
“The Use of Statistical Techniques in 
Certain Problems of Market Research,” 
by Theo. H. Brown. In September, a 
group of eighteen research men, rep- 
resenting various commercial firms, 
universities and government agencies, 
formed a committee on Measurement 
of Opinion, Attitudes, and Consumer 
Wants, to be sponsored jointly by the 
National Research Council and the So- 
cial Research Council. The purpose: to 
survey and evaluate current methods 
of research and their specific applica- 
tions. In November, licensing of all 
“attitude polls” was urged by Edward 
L. Bernays at a luncheon of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Advertising Club. The 
Research Council’s purpose was to de- 
lete the “spurious method” where it 
was followed; Mr. Bernays hoped to 
delete the “spurious purpose” where it 
was followed. Others have made simi- 
lar efforts. 


Where do we go? 

After such a “final goal” is achieved, 
then what ? 

It is the humble opinion of this writer 
that a tremendous area of public rela- 
tions research lies wide, untraveled and 
inviting before us—still. 

Research in the refinements and ac- 
curacy of specific techniques is not the 
whole story. 

Techniques are important; so is the 
fluid-drive mechanism of an automo- 
bile. But the performance of that auto- 
mobile depends not alone on its mech- 
anism, but also on the attitude of its 
driver. And its ultimate value depends 
on where it is steered to go, and for 
what purpose the trip is made. 
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Basic Assumptions to be Challenged 

Research into some of our wider and 
basic assumptions will become increas- 
ingly important. 

The attitude of the true researcher 
—in any field, including that of public 
relations—must be to challenge as- 
sumptions. As one man put it, “re- 
search is based on the challenge of 
axioms,” and he was not far from the 
truth. 

A certain few basic assumptions, 
which have dominated the area of con- 
temporary public relations thinking, 
may be considered worth more careful 
scrutiny. 

For example, a few seem eligible for 
attention: 


Answering “the Left” 


(a) The assumption that our pres- 
ent American economic system will be 
able to justify its continued existence 
by accurate and skillful refutation of 
arguments offered by the Leftist oppo- 
sition. 

Ever since those who decried “free 
private enterprise” turned the blame 
for the post-1930 depression on the 
“rugged individuals” and steered the 
attention of unemployed and de-classed 
citizens to the bounties of Big Govern- 
ment, the advocates of the American 
economic system have been patiently 
and ceaselessly striving to defend its 
existence by pointing to the “economic 
facts of life’ —to the tremendous taxes 
paid by industry, to the “bread and 
circuses” made available through free 
American enterprise (as a sop to those 
who aim to seek such from Big Govern- 
ment). 


“Facts” are not Everything 


These advocates of free American 
enterprise have made a more or less 
thorough effort to ‘‘get the facts” and 
to “measure the public attitudes,” but 
the effort, it must be admitted, is still 
far from bringing a satisfactory result. 
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Perhaps, it is time to pause and ask 
ourselves “Why ?” 

In reply, the analytical researcher— 
bent on challenging axioms—will ask 
himself: “First, have we obtained all 
the facts?” 

Why, in reality, did the American 
economy go berserk in the early 1930's? 
Were Big Business and its workers the 
only factors in the situation? To what 
extent did the governments of the 
world, and their financial experts, con- 
tribute to the fiasco? To what extent 
would the world situation have differed 
if free economic laws had been allowed 
to act, and interact, without govern- 
mental interference in other countries ? 

Little importance has been attached 
to the machinations of Central Banks 
abroad and international capital and 
gold movements. Even the college pro- 
fessors (Harvard Economic Service) 
failed to weigh these factors. Remem- 
ber—in 1946 America may have to rely 
on this type of expert to assure us “full 
employment.” 


Is “telling facts” enough? 


(b) The second assumption to be 
challenged by this true researcher 
would be: “Assuming that we will learn 
the actual facts of economic life, as 
they exist in modern times, is it suffici- 
ent merely to develop the effective pre- 
sentation of these facts to our publics?” 

Asserting that “left wing argumen- 
tation” has taught him “more about the 
tricks of persuasion than anything I’ve 
ever gotten out of the advertising 
manuals or from studying The Satur- 
day Evening Post ads,” H. G. Weaver, 
director of customer research for Gen- 
eral Motors, said last August that in- 
dustrial leaders have become less and 
less adept in the art of interpreting 
their case. 

Every school teacher knows that she 
can talk to some stubborn pupils until 
her face is black, blue and purple—but 
to no avail. Receptivity is important. 


Receptivity depends on a pre-condi- 
tioning process molded by many fac- 
tors. The psychologists call this the 
“S-O-R” chain: the “stimulus-organ- 
ism-response”’ cycle. Others have added 
“environment” to “organism.” It is a 
long story. It is worthy of more re- 
search effort in the public relations 
field. 


Belief is Based on Prejudice 
or Hopes 


It will be necessary, sooner or later, 
for public relations research to under- 
take the mammoth and difficult task of 
unraveling the motivational aspects of 
public attitudes, the fundamental and 
underlying influences that condition the 
usually apathetic public to accept one 
“fact” and reject another; to accept 
one “smear campaign” and to discount 
another trying to counteract it; to give 
heed to one type of exponent (regard- 
less of his origin and character) in 
preference to another (despite his 
origin and character). 

(c) A third basic assumption which 
must be challenged by the true re- 
searcher is that of “world fear” or, 
conversely, the insane desire of the 
peoples of the world for “security’— 
economic, political, or otherwise. That 
is the most perplexing problem of all! 

Since the beginning of time, the 
human race has “feared fear’’—wor- 
shipped in servile rite before trees, 
rocks, fire, lightning, snakes and even 
ugly women and terrible chieftains 
Always, that fanatic craving for st 
curity; always that inevitable lack of 
attainment. Always it has made of 
peoples slaves to those Caesars, Charle- 
magnes, Napoleons, Hitlers—men who, 
in the end, proved to be poor mortals. 

Here is the ultima thule of scientific 
research: study of the bases of social 
conflict—the occurrence of which the 
entire total of public ‘relations effort 
hopes, and strives strenuously, to avett 

How can the human race (or at least 
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our American citizens) become con- 
vinced, by techniques penetrating far 
and deep into their sub-conscious na- 
tures, of the fact that “true security 
comes only from the courage to face 
an insecure world”? 

How to modify the deep-rooted evil 
of an age which, accustomed to pushing 
switch buttons and riding in automo- 
biles, is nearly forgetting how to talk, 
and stand on its own two feet? 
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In his book, “Primer of the Coming 
World” (Knopf, 1944), Leopold 
Schwarzwald points out that all the 
conflicting periods of history have re- 
sulted from the failures of the hopes 
of man. We must come to know the 
limitations of human nature and deal 
accordingly. 

How much of this vital research, 
aimed to challenge a few axioms, will 
be started in 1946? 


(Continued from page 24) 


cluded in the program a number of 
things which do violence to the pet 
ideas of the men to whom he is pre- 
senting the blueprint. One official will 
approve heartily a certain part of the 
program but will be opposed to other 
parts. Just the opposite will be true to 
other officials. And so by the time the 
counsel makes the rounds he can be 
sure that virtually every idea in the pro- 
gram will be supported by a part of the 
committee and opposed by another part. 
Out of the welter of these conflicting 
reactions he must skillfully extract that 
portion of the program on which the 
majority can agree. And he must fight 
for the important things he has recom- 
mended, even if he may lose his head 
in the process. Unless he makes this 
fight and wins at this juncture in his 
association with the company, he may 
just as well check out and admit defeat. 
For henceforth, even if he continues to 
work with the company, his leadership 
will be damaged and weakened and his 
opportunity to perform a genuinely 


valuable service for the company will | 


be diminished. 

After the program is agreed on, then 
such matters as staff, quarters, and 
equipment will be taken up and dis- 
posed of. 

They, however, will not be as criti- 
cally important in successfully launch- 


ing the program as gaining acceptance 
for the program by the employees. This 
will entail the need for informing each 
and every employee what the program 
is, how it is expected to serve the busi- 
ness, the part that can and should be 
played in it by each employee, its cost 
in money and effort, and the need for 
cooperative effort on the part of every- 
body in the company in making it a 
success. One effective way of accom- 
plishing results with the employees is 
to call them by small groups into meet- 
ings where the program is explained in 
detail and they are given the oppor- 
tunity of asking questions and com- 
menting upon it. This is a slow but a 
very effective process. If management 
can be won over to approve its use, 
excellent results are assured. Usually 
the public relations counsel is the 
proper man to present the program in 
the meetings. 

From what has been said it will be 
seen that there is no royal road to suc- 
cess in setting up a public relations pro- 
gram. But a great deal of good horse 
sense, energetic effort and painstaking 
study are required in getting the job 
done. It is no task for the novice or 
incompetent. Management has a right 
to expect that-its public relations pro- 
gram will be soundly conceived, effec- 
tively organized and put into smooth 
working operation. 
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A Successful 


Public Relations Radio Program 


By JOHN R. CHRISTIE 
Director of Advertising, Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


EARLY two years ago, when 
Citizens National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles desired to 
do a public relations, prestige-building 
job, it turned to the medium of radio 
as the one most fitted to carry out the 
plans it had in mind. 


The Problem 


Citizens National Bank, one of the 
oldest and soundest financial institu- 
tions in Los Angeles, has been identi- 
fied with the growth of this city since 
the bank’s founding in 1890. Among 
old, established families it enjoyed an 
enviable reputation for good manage- 
ment, integrity and character. On the 
other hand, the rapid growth of Los 
Angeles to the point where it is today 
the third largest city in the United 
States, meant that many new banking 
customers were continually migrating 
to the area; and among these new- 
comers Citizens National Bank was not 
known. It was not known because it 
had not made the effort to capture and 
hold public notice, and thus, among a 
majority of the population of the area, 
the bank suffered from a lack of pres- 
tige in the community to which it was 
rightfully entitled. It was to correct 
this lack of recognition and prestige 
that Citizens National Bank took to the 
air waves with a public relations type 
of program designed to capture the at- 
tention and interest of the thinking 
citizens of the community, and to tie 
the bank definitely in with every seg- 
ment of community life and develop- 
ment. 

To this end, a radio program known 
as Citizens Forum was created. Beamed 
at the top 20 per cent of the radio lis- 
tening audience, among whom the bank 
felt were many potential customers, 
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this radio show is now nearing its one 
hundredth consecutive week on the air. 


The Plan 


The thinking behind the building of 
this particular type of radio program 
was roughly this: If the bank wants to 
reach the most influential people in Los 
Angeles why not put them on a radio 
program? If you want to build pres- 
tige and prominence, identify yourself 
with those who have it. In building a 
program of this character the bank will 
receive an implied endorsement by the 
business, educational, civic and cul. 
tural leaders of the community. But 
you just can’t put these outstanding 
people on the air to talk... a way must 
be found to use their abilities in the in- 
terest of the community and the bank. 
Today, more than ever before, Ameri- 
cans are conscious of their civic duty; 
they are vitally interested in national 
problems; they are concerned with 
their international future. They want 
the truth . . . they want the’ facts ... 
they want to know what the best au- 
thorities think. There is a definite trend 
toward self-education; an increasing 
thirst for knowledge. Here then, lay the 
solution to the problem of a radio pro- 
gram for the bank. Bring top authori- 
ties on all subjects—local, state, na- 
tional and international—to the micro- 
phone and let them perform this needed 
and badly wanted public service. Here 
was a radio program that would be 
“democracy at work,” a program de- 
voted to winning the war, and peace. 

And so Citizens Forum was born. 
Through this medium, Citizens Nation- 
al Bank of Los Angeles has become 
identified with the foremost names in 
the business, political, religious, liter- 
ary, and academic fields, with all the 
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implications of stability, dependability, 
integrity, and public service that go 
with such identification. It has reached 
into every segment of Southern Cali- 
fornia life with a broad range of pro- 
gram types. It has discussed such di- 
verse subjects as ““What’s Wrong With 
Marriage ?”, “Do Fashions Look For- 
ward?”, “Shall the Japs Return to Cali- 
fornia?”, “Swing vs. Symphony,” 
“Our Rubber Problem,” “When Will 
We Have Meat?” and others. Some of 
the programs have been highly contro- 
yersial; others have attempted to be 
only informative. But all of them have 
provided a worthwhile public service 
that is appreciated, as evidenced by 
commendatory letters and remarks re- 
ceived by the sponsor. 


Informal, Unrehearsed 


The format and method of handling 
the Citizens Forum is simple. A perma- 
nent moderator, representing the listen- 
ing audience, was selected. In this case, 
the choice was Dr. Wallace Sterling, 
professor of Modern History, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, and a CBS 
News Analyst. For each broadcast a 
subject, current in the news, is chosen 
and three or four authorities on the 
subject are invited to discuss it over 
the air. Citizens Forum is heard over 
the CBS station, KNX, every Thurs- 
day evening at 9:30. The moderator and 
his participants get together for dinner 
the evening of the broadcast and rough- 
ly outline the various facets of the sub- 
ject which they feel should be covered. 
There is no script used, and the pro- 
gram is informal and unrehearsed. 

During the Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization in San Francisco 
last summer, Citizens Forum originated 
from the Palace Hotel Studios of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
was piped to KNX for broadcast to the 
Los Angeles audience. With noted 
world news authorities such as William 
Shirer, Bill Henry, Bob Trout and Ma- 
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jor George Fielding Eliot laying a 
groundwork for the conference, and 
followed for five weeks thereafter by 
delegates from the various Allied Na- 
tions discussing the work being done to 
builda background for permanent peace, 
these programs received a great deal 
of praise from the listening audience. 


Commercials 


The commercials used on the pro- 
gram are nearly always institutional in 
character ; but specific bank services are 
occasionally used where the type of 
program naturally ties in with a service 
offered by the bank. 

This particular type of radio pro- 
gram lends itself well to promotional 
possibilities. For example: when the 
leading automobile manufacturers in 
the Los Angeles area discussed the sub- 
ject, “Your New Car,” the publicity re- 
ceived both prior to and following the 
broadcast was very great. Several col- 
umnists of leading metropolitan news- 
papers commented on the timeliness of 
the discussion ; dealer house organs ran 
stories and pictures; Ford, Chrysler, 
Studebaker and General Motors dis- 
played posters on bulletin boards 
throughout their plants; the radio sta- 
tion gave several courtesy spot an- 
nouncements for three days prior to 
the broadcast announcing that it was 
to be held, and so on. The bank has 
found that unlimited publicity is avail- 
able when men prominent in the affairs 
of the community are on the show. 


Capitalizing on Home-Building 
Interest 


Three months ago Citizens Forum 
discussed what proved to be the first in 
a series of “Home Builder’s Clinics.” 
They have proved so very popular, be- 
cause of the great interest in new home 
construction in this area, that one has 
been scheduled every fourth week since 
that time, and they will continue. A 
building contractor, an architect and a 
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supplier are usually featured, and at the 
opening of the program the listeners 
are invited to phone their questions 
during the program. Over one hundred 
telephone calls are received during the 
half-hour broadcast, many of the ques- 
tions of course being duplications ; but 
on the most recent clinic, fifty-seven 
questions were answered over the air. 
Building and real estate magazines of 
all kinds are glad to publicize this type 
of radio program, and much additional 
publicity is received through the vari- 
ous building trade house organs and 
dealer word-of-mouth advertising. 


Many New Friends 


Citizens National Bank, its advertis- 
ing department, and its advertising 
agency all feel that this program has 
done much to win for the bank favor- 
able public relations approval in this 
area. It certainly has made many new 
friends for the institution both among 
the listener audience and among the 
participants on the program. 

There have been several instances 
where direct new business coming into 
the bank has been traceable to Citizens 
Forum. But, regardless of this aspect, 
the public service rendered by this type 
of show has done an outstanding job 
of public relations and gained new 
prestige for Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


Public Opinion Leads 


“Yet again and again in recent years 
unofficial observers have had the im- 
pression that the people, at least the ar- 
ticulate elements, were way ahead of 
many Congressmen in their grasp of 
foreign affairs and in their readiness 
to consider postwar plans. If this is 
true, then there is a dangerous gulf be- 
ween Congress and the public..... 
—From “The Four Cornerstones of 
Peace” by Vera Micheles Dean, Re- 
search Director, Foreign Policy Assn. 


that get your MAILING PIECES 
to the RIGHT EXECUTIVES 


THis ORGANIZATION SPECIALIZES SOLELY 
MAILING-Lists OF Business Executives 


The following are some of our ex. 
clusive lists, which permit you to tell 
the nation’s top executives—by direc} 
matl—all about your products, plans, 
ideas and services: 


Foremost CorporaTiION PRESIDENTS: A new 
all-industry list of 10,177 leading Corpo. 
ration Presidents, complete with Com- 
pany Names, Headquarters Addresses 
and Postal Zone Numbers. A superb list 


of executives for important mailings, 


LeapinG PurcHasiNG AGENTs: A new all- 
industry list of 8,375 of the nation’s larg- 
est companies, and their Purchasing Off- 
cials. A rich field for Sales Executives. 


THE KincpIn List: A special roster of the 
1,000 American Companies which spend 
the most money each year on advertising, 
with names of their Key Officials. 


25,348 Tor Executives: A specially com- 


piled list of high-ranking executives, with 
home addresses only. Ideal for sales of 
luxury items, membership drives, etc. 


Special Lists Compiled to Order 


Write today for Folder “K” and advise 
type of lists in which you are interested. 


THE EXECUTIVE LIST COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
505 FirtH AveNvE, New York 17, N.Y. 
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PLEASE CHECK YOUR 


EADERS in business, industry, 
and other important groups are 
cordially invited to membership in the 
American Council on Public Relations. 
These leaders will recognize that the 
solutions to a great many of their 
most important business problems and 
others of national significance depend 
upon sound public relations planning 
and action. Therefore, they will find, 
through Council membership, values 
and benefits to guide and assist them 
in the administration of the corpora- 
tions they serve. 


What It Is ... What It Does 


The Council is a national, non-profit, 
non-political body devoted to scientific 
research, the development of a sound 
literature, and to providing specialized 
training in the important field of public 
relations. 

Although its activities are principally 
directed to the top management level, 
from which all successful public rela- 
tions must stem, the Council also pro- 
vides courses, conferences, and other 
educational facilities to enable staff 
members and junior executives better 
to deal with public relations problems. 

The Council is bending every effort 
to bring to its members the thinking 
and planning of the best minds in the 
field. From chief executives and public 
relations men high in corporate affairs 
throughout the nation comes important, 


American Council on Public Relations 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


revealing information concerning prob- 
lems, policies and programs. Sifted, 
analyzed and organized for practical 
use, this information is shared for the 
common good of all Council members 
... and the American system of enter- 
prise they are striving to preserve and 
perfect. 

The cost is small and the benefits are 
many. 


What You Receive 


1. The Public Relations Journal. Provides you, 
each month, with important articles deal- 
ing with current public relations prob- 
lems ; the thinking of leaders in the field. 

2. Publics. The monthly news bulletin of 
public relations. 

3. Books on Public Relations. Edited by the 
Council President, published by Harper 
and Brothers, these valuable books are 
issued to members. 

4. Research Studies. Contain the findings of 
the Council’s Research Department re- 
sulting from periodic surveys of signifi- 
cant public relations subjects. 

5. Special Publications. Issued during the year 
as occasions demands. They present sym- 
posiums on important topics, articles of 
broad interest to members, and the like. 

6. Invaluable Working Tools consisting of 
summaries of all Council short courses 
and conferences as they are conducted 
throughout the nation. 


Membership 


Application for Council membership 
is made to the Board of Trustees and, 
upon acceptance by the Board, the out- 
lined Council service is immediately 
begun. Annual dues, $25. 


MAJOR INTERESTS 

llabor Relations 

Personnel Relations 
onsumer Relations 

Advertising 

Publicity 

Community Relations 
Governmental Relations 
Soctholder Relations 
Association Relations 

hiblic Opinion Research 


369 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


| hereby apply for Standard Membership in the American Council on Public 
Relations and have checked the divisions of Public Relations in which | am 
particularly interested. [] My check for $25. annual dues* is enclosed. [7] Please 


invoice my company for $25. annual dues.* 


STREET city 


ZONF 


STATE 


*$5 of this fee is for one year's subscription to The Public Relations Journal. 


YOUR BUSINESS @ 
Meet the Challenge of Peace? % 
A NEW KIND OF “KNOW-HOW” IS NEEDED NOW 


HE true measure of the executive, in the critical days ahead, willl 

be in his demonstrated ability skillfully to handle public relationg 
problems. These problems are many and on every hand; in dealing with 
labor, in reconversion, in the re-employment of veterans, in relationgij 
with postwar customers, stockholders, government ; in distribution, prow 
duction and finance. Many executives, including experienced publigg 
relations workers, are finding the authoritative public relations factgy 
and guidance they require in the Council’s course for executives= 
“Public Relations in Action.” This exclusive service will be valuableq 
to you, too. 


"Public Relations In Action" 


Tue 20 Lectures and problems and the numerous texts of “Public 
Relations in Action” cover the entire public relations field. All 
divisions are treated and their relationships clearly defined, thereby 
providing a proper prospective, without which no well balanced 
public relations program can be organized or conducted. The fee 
for each enrollment is $200 and includes library of reference 
works, lectures, problems, and other material. 


Contents of the Course 


1. Introduction to Public Relations 11. Trade Relations 

2. Personal Relations . ‘ 12. Public Relations Tools 

3. Personnel Relations 13. Opinion Surveys 

4. Labor Relations 14. Advertising 

5. Stockholder Relations ‘ 15. Publicity 

6. Board-of-Director Relations 16. Semantics 

7. Consumer Relations 17. Common Errors in Public Relations 

8. Governmental Relations 18. Practical Suggestions for P. R. Workers 
9. Supplier-Creditor Relations 19. Social Sciences as a Foundation of P.R § 
10. Community Relations 20. Future of Public Relations 


To enroll, or obtain additional information, address: 
National Headquarters 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


369 PINE STREET © SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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